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See article on page 7. 
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Est. in London 1892 
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“The Sisters” 
(Panel 12x10 in.) 


Old Masters 


London: 13 Duke St. Brussels: Rue Royale 178 


by J. Masquerier 
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Masters’ Art Gallery, 


Old Masters 
English School 


and 
American Paintings 


28 W. 57th St., New York City 
Tel. Circle 3555 
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What They Say 


GUIDE AND INTERPRETER— 

“I always look forward to receiving THE ART DIGEST 
with pleasure, for while your magazine is small, it 
contains a wealth of interesting information, and 
your effort to make it a real guide and interpreter 
of art is so evident, that one cannot help noticing it.’ 
—Dr. Alfred Muller, New York. 

Looks ForRwarD— 

“It is a fine little magazine and I always look 
forward to a quiet hour with it twice a month.”— 
Helen Druley, Mankato, Minn. 

“THE NEWS AND PICTURES’’— 

“From the very first issue of THE Art DicEst I have 
been looking forward and reading every new number. 
I believe every artist in the United States ought to be 
a subscriber, as THE ART DIGEST covers the news 
and pictures of the art world. It is the best art 
magazine.”’—Xavier J. Barile, New York. 

LIKES MODERN REPRODUCTIONS— 

“I am well pleased with THE ART DicEst both from 
the standpoint of the variety and comprehensiveness 
of its news and also because of the number of repro- 
ductions of modern art—a feature of peculiar interest 
to many of us artists who happen like myself to 
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Our Exhibition Pian for next 
season has been especially 
designed to aid home owners 
in their search for good paint- 
ings by American Artists. 


Details are given in our 
latest catalogue. Write for it. 


Macbeth Gallery 
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BELMONT GALLERIES 


576 Madison Avenue, New York 


OLD MASTERS 
PORTRAITS OF ALL PERIODS 
PRIMITIVES OF ALL SCHOOLS 














Paintings Bought and Authenticated 








THE ART Dicest’s advertising columns have 
become a directory of the art dealers and 
antique dealers of the world. 
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F. Kleinberger 
Galleries, Inc. 


Established 1848 
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NEW YORK: 12 East 54th St. 
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Egyptian, Greek and 
Persian Antiquities 
BANKERS TRUST BUILDING 
598 Madison Avenue, New York 


Opp. American Mission 2 Place. Vendome 
| CAIRO PARIS 














reside out of the beaten paths and are therefore 
unable to see very much in the way of current art.” 
—George Thomson, Owen Sound, Ont. 

CanNNoT GET ALONG WITHOUT IT— : 

“I find I cannot get along without your magazine.” 
-——Mrs. Fern Burford, Laguna Beach, Cal. 
“A WEALTH OF INFORMATION’ — 

“To do without THE Art Dicest would be like 
denying oneself a wealth of valued information.”— 
Oscar Wells, Portland, Ore. 

“MANY TIMES THE. PRICE” — 

“I would not be without your magazine for many 
times the price.”’"—Lesiie E. Anderson, Holloway, Minn. 
Wuat It MEANS TO ARTISTS— 

“1 think THe ART DIGEST is coming along very well 
indeed and that you are doing a wonderful work with 
it. You can understand how much such a publication 
means to artists living far from the center of things.” 
—Robert Dinning, Los Angeles, Cal. 

“THE Most WortTH WHILE’’— 

“I receive several other art magazines and think 
THE Dictst is the most worth while of the lot.”— 
Malcolm W. Hill, Baltimore, Md. 

CONGRATULATIONS— 

“I send you my hearty congratulations for your 
very interesting paper, to which I wish all the success 
it deserves.”—C. Hoffbauer, Paris, France. 

A SuUCCESS— 

“I am very much pleased with THe Art DIGEST. 
I think you are making a great success of it.”’—Mrs. 
Charles G. Abbot, Washington, D. C. 

Has Kept Its PLEDGE— 

“You have indeed “been a faithful editor of THE 
Art Dicest. I feel that the magazine has kept its 
pledge.’’—Dorothea Dibblee, Hempstead, L.I. 

GROWTH IN INTEREST— 

“You are to be congratulated upon the growth in 
interest in your magazine. More power to you.”’— 
Wilson Irvine. 

IMPROVED— 

“You have made great strides in improving the 
magazine and are to be congratulated.”—George F. 
Trenholm, Boston. 

A LAUGH Now AND THEN— 

“I like THE Dicest’s point of view. It has a good 
laugh in it now and then. That helps.”—Harriet 
Blackstone, New York. 

STIMULATING AND WoRTH WHILE— 

“TI enjoy the magazine and find it very helpful. It 
seems to be directed by an energetic policy and while 
I do not agree with it in many instances, I find it 
very stimulating and worth while.”—H. E. Bellamy, 
Denver, Colo. 

Just WHAT WE NEED— 

“THE ART Dicest is a splendid magazine and just 
what we need.”—Mrs. George D. Maxwell, Wheeling, 
W.Va. 

IN MATTERS OF OPINION— 

“THE ART Dicest is all that one can look forward 
to in diverse matters of opinion. Most refreshing.”’— 
Carl J. Nordell, Boston. 

FILLs A GREAT NEED— 

“When THE Art Dicest first ¢ame out I felt that 
it would fill a great need, and I am now convinced 
of it.”"—Herbert Pullinger, Philadelphia. 

ENJOYS AND NEEDS— 

“I thoroughly enjoy and need THE Art Dicest.”— 
Henri M. Frankenfield, Perkasie, Pa. 
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Rockwell Kent, by Floyd S. Nixon. 


When Rockwell Kent, whose place. in 
American art no one will dispute, lectured 
recently at the Detroit Institute of Arts, 
he had in the audience a critic who is prob- 
ably the most “hard boiled” of any in the 
country—Eugene Leuchtman of the Free 
Press, who until recently was just a member 
of the general staff of that newspaper, 
whose set hobby was music but who, per- 
haps without knowing it, had thought so 
much and felt so much in the realm of the 
plastic and graphic arts that, as soon as he 
began to write, he became a sort of sen- 
sation in Detroit art circles. 

Having heard Mr. Kent's: lecture, Mr. 
Leuchtman wrote a review that the lecturer 
undoubtedly didn’t relish bit which he 
won't in the least object to—because he is 
Rockwell Kent. Can anyone imagine Kent 
resenting anything a critic would say? 

After writing a whole column, Mr. 
Leuchtman concluded with this paragraph: 

“When Benjamin March, the curator of 


Oriental art for the institute, introduced 
Mr. Kent, he enumerated Mr. Kent’s 
accomplishments. Mr. Kent, said Mr. 


March, is an explorer, an artist, a writer, 
a sailor, a carpenter, and a traveler. Right. 
Mr. Kent is all of these, to a superlative 
degree. But he is not an etcher—and he 
is not a lecturer.” 

That was “omega.” Here is “alpha”: 

“Mr. Rockwell Kent is not an etcher. 
Mr. Kent never was an etcher. He believes 
the art of wood engraving demands im- 
measurably more skill than that of etching. 
He should know, for he is one of the lead- 
ing lithographers and, if we may use his 
Own words, wood engravers. But at his 


[Continued on next page] 











Chicago Obtains Courbet’s “Mere Gregoire” 





“Mére Grégoire,” by. Gustave Courbet (1819-77). 


In the 40’s of the last century Gustave 


Courbet flung defiance in the face of Clas- | 


sicism and the newer Romanticism, went into 


the fields and the villages and painted what | 


he saw, thus founding a new school and 
being later hailed as the father of Realisn 
(a term he never liked). In 1849 he painted 


the immortal “Funeral at Ornans,” whi-h | 


contained 46 full length figures studied from 
village models—Kealism of the most intense 
sort, which marked an epoch in the art of 
the world. Henceforth artists for the fir t 


marble top table and took payment from the 
guests. And when each patron paid, she 
handed him, with a motherly smile, a little 
flower from the bouquet that was always at 
her side. 

Courbet’s studio was over the restaurant, 


| but those who drank and ate there included 


time in history could paint what they saw | 


in details as commonplace as they pleased. 

In 1855 Courbet (after painting in 1851 
“The Stone Breakers,” and in 1854 “The 
Sifters of Wheat”) produced another his- 
torical masterpiece, his “Atelier,” huge in 
proportions, in which his own studio was the 
setting of an allegory of life. This studio 
was located over the little Brasserie Andler, 


Corot, Dechamps, Daumier, Bodmer, Barye, 
and Préault, as well as the poet Baudelaire. 

Courbet in this happy year of 1855 (the 
Commune of 1871 took his fortune and sent 
him to prison) painted a portrait of “Mére 
Grégoire,” which is an “artist’s document” 


| if one ever was painted. He depicted her as 


where one could drink and eat, and which | 


took its name from Andler-Keller, the 
Bavarian landlord. Its presiding genius was 
Madame Andler, who was known to all the 
patrons as “Mére Grégoire.” She sat at a 





he must have seen her hundreds of times. 
A customer has just paid his bill; a few 
francs and centimes lie on the counter. She 
has carefully entered the amount in her 
green book and now turns and plucks a 
flower out of her bouquet, holding it out to 
him. Being a realist, Courbet painted her 
just as she was, with a fine dispassionate 
understanding of the visual elements that 
went to make up her appearance. 

The Art Institute of Chicago has just 
acquired “Mére Grégoire” through the W. L. 


- — 
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Mead Fund. The Institute’s Bulletin, in an 
article on the painting, says: “The light 
falls on Mére Grégoire’s face abruptly and 
ungraciously, but once more Courbet has 
turned reality into- art by the strength of 
his modeling, and the exact gradation of 
his color. All through the figure one can 
see how he subordinated the planes to give 
an impression of broad mass, and no detail 
of lace cuff or collar or no elaboration of 
brooch or gold chain is allowed to mar the 
unity. The result is a portrait which pre- 
sents ‘Mére Grégoire’ and nothing else; 
even so well painted a bit as the bouquet of 
flowers seems extraneous. Here Courbet has 
spoken in the exact language of paint, flatly 





it is true but with what genius of 
expression !” 
Atlantic City’s Show 
The Atlantic City Art Association is 


holding, until June 1, at the Municipal Art 
Gallery, an exhibition of contemporary 
water-colors, comprising 70 examples by 23 
American, French and English artists. It 
was arranged by Marie Sterner of New 
York. This is the third show the association 
has put on since moving into its new 
quarters last June. Previously there we-e 
shown modern American oil paintings, dur- 
ing the summer and early fall, and American 
prints, from October to February. Both met 
with notable success. From the summer ex- 
hibition the association made the first pur- 
chase for its permanent collection—Robe ‘t 
Henri’s “Mary with the Red Ribbon.” For 
the coming summer months another exhibi- 
tion of oils is being arranged. 

The 23 water-color exhibitors are: Benn 
Benn, Leon Carroll, Randall Davey, Ferat, 
G. Gallibert, J. W. Golinkin, Bernar Gussow, 
T. C. Herrmann, Julienne, Edy LeGrand, 
Leopold Levy, E. Bernard Lintott, Jan 
Matulka, Reginald Marsh, Ambrose Mc- 
Evoy, Paul Rohland, Verge Sarrat, Simka 
Simkhovitch, Carl Sprinchorn, Le Tournier, 
Sybil Walker, John Kellogg Woodruff, 
William Zorach. 





San Diego Growth 


Reginald Poland, director of the San Diego 
Fine Arts Gallery, in his annual report as- 
serts that the museum’s acquisitions which 
have increased the value of its treasures 
“from $50,000 four years ago to decidedly in 
excess of $625,000.” The 1929 attendance 
was 14,000 more than in 1928; largest month 
was August with 18,900 persons ; largest day, 
2,866. Under Charles Reiffel and Sarah Tru- 
max, the Art Guild has increased to 197 
artist members. Alice Klauber and Robert 
H. Patterson are praised for their educa- 
tional work. 

“Certainly an outstanding feature of the 
year is the change in the public’s attitude,” 
wrote Mr. Poland. “We now sense a sincere, 
keen and natural receptivity to art. Natural- 
ly, because of this attitude, the other con- 
structive things will follow. 





Ehrich’s Buy Reynolds 


The Ehrich Galleries, New York, have 
purchased Sir Joshua Reynolds’ portrait of 
Sir Philip Musgrove from the present Lady 
Musgrove. The master received $60 for 
pajhting it in 1762. What the Ehrich Gal- 
lesjes paid was not disclosed. 





Tue Art Dicest’s New York office will 
gladly try to find any work of art desired 
by a reader. Address: 9 East 59th St. 








Kent 


[Concluded from page 5] 


lecture . . . Mr. Kent was much disturbed 
at having been called an etcher. He is not an 
etcher. And by no stretch of the imagination 
may Mr. Kent be called a lecturer. 

“It is the untutored opinion of this writer 
that Mr. Kent is a great artist. He is a 
pleasant and entertaining conversationalist. 
He is an excellent raconteur. His lecture 
was amusing and entertaining, but not, we 
are sorry to say, either original or 
informative. 

“To begin with, his diatribe against 
critics was neither original nor very sports- 
manlike. For one thing, his foremost author- 
ity, Richard Wagner, was somewhat of a 
critic himself, and if the truth be told, 
was not a great creative artist. Wagner was 
a sythesist. This, of course, is open to argu- 
ment, but so were all of the bold statements 
made so naively by Mr. Kent. . .:. 

“His attitude towards orchestra con- 
ductors is somewhat similar to his attitude 
towards critics. As a case in point Mr. Kent 
told, faultlessly, the classic about Mr. Dam- 
rosch and Mr. Barrere. It seems that Mr. 
Damrosch, Mr. Barrere and others were 
illustrating the old saying that distant hills 
are greener. They were talking about what 
they would like to have been if they weren’t 
what they are. Papa Damrosch, in;an un- 
guarded moment, asked the Mephistophelian 
Barrere, ‘And what would you be, if you 
weren’t a musician?’ And Barrere answered, 
‘I would be a conductor.’ . . . It’s a shame, 
really, that Mr. Kent isn’t better informed 
about such musical gossip. And it seems 
strange, too, that Mr. Kent should consider 
the music of Wagner’s ‘Tristan and Isolde’ 
to be the greatest ever written. There is 
a bit of discrepancy between the objective, 
classic beauty of his lithographs, the calm 
and unworldliness of his work, and the 
turbulent, passionate madness of the opera. 
But Mr. Kent did not explain. . . . 

“Tf you see great art, be stirred by it,’ 
said Mr. Kent in one of his earlier perora- 
tions. In ending his talk he said, ‘Nobody 
knows what is good art. I don’t know. No 
critic does.’ The stirring process, therefore, 
is somewhat irregular, to say the least. One 
may devend more upon Mr. Kent’s paternal 
adjuration frankly to like what we like in 
art because we like it—to fill the house with 
such art, and to live with it until we have 
outgrown it, then by gradation, by improve- 
ment in taste and judgment, whatever that 
is, to achieve a house full of Rockwell Kents. 

“Mr. Kent stumbled becomingly over the 
word aesthetician, but he struck valiantly 
for the cause. There is no artistic sense. 
The aesthetics of art are derived from 
nature. There is only human sense and an 
unfailing reaction to color. Art, he said, is 
an intensification of the things we all are. 
(This was worth going through a howling 
blizzard to a place even farther away than 
the Art Institute to hear). If we love life, 
he said, we broadcast our appreciation of 
it, crying out in our loneliness, 

“Yet this beautiful definition of art and 
the artist was instantly destroyed by Mr. 
Kent’s belligerent attack upon such cliches 
as ‘self-expression.’ 

“Tt is a fallacy to say that art is self- 
expression,’ he said. ‘While critics may look 
upon it as such, it is not so. It is done at 
a time when the artist is thinking of things 
outside of himself, when he is reverent 








rather than self-centered.’ But how incon- 
gruous is the sight of one of Mr. Kent's 
beautiful, chaste lithographs with the pas- 
sionate tumescence of the prelude to Isolde’s 
love death. 

“His advice to artists is sound, because 
it is businesslike and sincere. 

“‘Paint to suit yourself,’ he admonished 
his listeners. ‘It is a tragedy that artists 
must earn their livings and compromise 
with the public, but if it is possible, paint 
to please yourself, not posterity or your 
present public.’ 

“Unquestionably, the use of Mr. Kent’s 
pictures in advertisements by jewelers, 
public utilities and other commercial and 
industrial companies is a heartening sign. 
They are painted as Mr. Kent would have 
painted them, regardless of their use. One 
might point, however, to what this writer 
believes to be the only unsuccessful Rock- 
well Kent he has seen, ‘The Entrance of the 
Gods Into Valhalla,’ done for a musical 
concern, and ask, pertinently, if Mr. Kent 
is pleased.” 





The Jefferson Painters 

Started first as an experiment, the exhibi- 
tions of the Jefferson Painters of Mil- 
waukee have been so successful that the 
organizers have decided to make the gallery 
a permanent center for the sale of Wis- 
consin art. 

One phase of the organization’s work is 
a circulating picture library, giving art 
lovers the chance to enjoy good works in 
their homes at a low cost. The Jefferson 
Painters have now gone a step further with 
this plan. For a small fee a subscriber may 
take advantage of either of two procedures. 
One is the common procedure of selecting 
a work from the gallery and keeping it for 
a definite period of time, at the end of 
which the subscriber either returns it or 
buys it outright. The other allows the sub- 
scriber the privilege of purchasing art from 
the association at a discount. 





Schnakenberg in Dallas 


H. E. Schnakenberg, New York artist, 
whose trend is modern, is being given an 
exhibition of oils and water-colors at the 
Highland Park Art Gallery, Dallas. Mr. 
Schnakenberg is visiting the city during the 
course of the show, as the guest of.J. Wil- 
liam Rogers at Stoneleigh Court. The list 
of hosts and hostesses for the exhibition 
reads like a transcript of the city’s social 
register. 

Many of the paintings included were ex- 
hibited last November at the Kraushaar Gal- 
leries, New York. In addition several were 
loaned by Dallas collectors, among these 
being: “New England Barn,” Mrs. C. L. 
Tarver ; “Still Life,” Mrs. Curt Beck ; “Man- 
chester Mountains,” Mrs. J. W. Rogers; 
“Sunlight” and “Tulips,” Mrs. H. L. Ed- 
wards. 





Savage’s Decorations 

A special exhibition of two monumental 
paintings by Eugene F. Savage will be held 
at the Grand Central Art Galleries, New 
York, from April 15 to 26. They are “The 
Armistice” and “Paths of Peace,” painted 
for the Grand Reception Room of the Elks 
National Memorial in Chicago. 
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Porto Rican Art 


ie — a.“ "* 
“Young Palm,’ by Walt Dehmer. 


Last autumn the Women’s Faculty Club of 
the University of Porto Rico in San Juan 
put on an exhibition of Porto Rican art and 
historical objects which attracted wide at- 
tention not only in the islands but also in 
the United States. This is now followed by 
a showing of work by graduates, students 
and faculty members of the university, held 
in celebration of the 27th anniversary of the 
institution. It occupies the galleries in the 
Chancellor’s residence and includes a great 
variety of exhibits, ranging through paint- 
ings, insular antiquities, stained glass, drawn- 
work and carved native mahogany furniture. 





Samuel Halpert Dead 


Samuel Halpert, vice-president and a 
director of the Society of Independent 
Artists and for some years a member of 
the faculty of the Master Institute of United 
Arts in New York, died in Detroit at the 
age of 45. A native of Russia, Mr. Halpert 
came to America as a boy. He studied at 
the National Academy of Design and later 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in Paris. 

Examples of Mr. Halpert’s work are in 
the permanent collections of the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum, the San Francisco Museum 
and various private collections. Besides the 
Independents, he was a member of the New 
Society of Artists and the Societaire Salon 
d’Automne of Paris. 


Death of Cora Brooks 


Cora Brooks, well-known Philadelphia 
artist, is dead. She was a graduate of the 
Philadelphia School of Design for Women 
and studied under Elliott Daingerfield and 
Henry B. Snell. She was chairman of the 
“Ten Philadelphia Painters,” a member of 
the Plastic Club, the National Arts Club 
of New York, the Art Alliance, the Arts 
Club of Washington, the National Associ- 
ation of Women Painters and Sculptors, and 
a director of the. Delaware County Arts 
Association. 

Miss Brooks was perhaps best known for 
her highly decorative flower canvases. She 
exhibited widely throughout the country and 
1s represented in many permanent collections. 














—Mrs. Dale Acquires a Woodruff Landscape 


“Snow on the Ramparts, Saint Paul,” by John Kellogg Woodruff. 


“Snow on the Ramparts, Saint Paul,” a 
water-color by John Kellogg Woodruff, 
has been acquired by Mrs. Chester Dale 
through the Marie Sterner Galleries, New 
York. The scene is laid in the littlke XVth 
century walled town of Saint Paul du Var, 
near Nice, France. In Saint Paul it seldom 





snows but the artist awoke one February 
morning to find a seven-inch fall covering 
the picturesque ramparts and houses and 
proceeded to “make the most of his oppor- 
tunity.” : 

An exhibition of water-colors by Mr. 
Woodruff will open at the Marie Sterner 
Ga'leries beginning April 26. 





A Raphael 


THE Art DicEst puts upon its cover this 
issue Raphael’s “The Parmesan,” a work 
of the master’s last Florentine period 
(1509), which has been bought by a Chi- 
cago connoisseur who is a patron of the 
Art Institute there, to which he has loaned 
it. It was brought to this country by the 
art firm of E. and A, Silberman, of New 
York and Vienna, after having been in the 
possession of a Hungarian family for three 
centuries. Among the experts who have 
praised it are Dr. Raimond Van Marle, Dr. 
Max J. Friedlander, Professor Venturi, of 
the University Royal of Padua, who calls 
it “a magnificent work of perfect line and 
drawing” and adds that “only Raphael or 
Holbein could have achieved such a master- 
piece.” 

There are few Raphaels in America. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art has an altar 
piece of his very early period, and there is 
a portrait in the Gardner collection of 
Boston. Among the private collectors who 
own works are Joseph E. Widener of 
Philadelphia, Clarence Mackay and Jules 
S. Bache, who purchased a year ago a por- 
trait of Giuliano de Medici. 





College Has “Art Week” 


As part of its observance of “Art Week,” 
the New Jersey College for Women at New 
Brunswick held a retrospective exhibition of 
painting and sculpture, which included works 
by Childe Hassam, Horatio Walker, Buk, 
Nura and Schulhoff. The pictures were lent 
by the Fifty-Sixth Street, Ferargil, Mac- 
beth, Rehn and Dudensing Galleries. Jose- 
phine Gulledge, art instructor, was in charge. 





Brangwyn Rejected 


In London the refusal of the House of 
Lords and the Royal Fine Arts Commission 
to approve of the permanent placement in 
the Royal Gallery of the House of Lords of 
Frank Brangwyn’s paintings depicting the 
history of the British Empire is arousing 
much controversy. The reason given for the 
action is that the panels (now temporarily 
hanging in the gallery) are unsuited to their 
surroundings and fail to give the desired 
picture of the empire. Both sides have strong 
proponents. Seven Royal Academicians in a 
joint letter to the press urge that final judg- 
ment be suspended until the work can be 
considered by a greater variety of opinions. 

In 1925 the late Lord Iveagh offered to 
complete the decoration of the Royal Gallery 
at a cost of not less than $100,000 and com- 
missioned Brangwyn to paint a series of 
panels for it. The present Lord Iveagh 
accepted his father’s pledges. 

The London Times said: “Taking every- 
thing into consideration the paintings may 
be ‘inappropriate,’ but they are certainly not 
‘emphatic, and if they ‘indicate no connec- 
tion with the Empire as such,’ it is only 
because they avoid successfully the less 
admirable side of the idea of Empire which 
is associated with conquest and company 
promoting. The geographical implications of 
Empire are admirably conveyed. 

“They are quite free from the somewhat 
blatant misunderstanding of the esthetic 
import of the third dimension which often 
disfigures Brangwyn’s designs, and resolve 
themselves into patterns with a wandering 
movement, with no large areas of a single 
color but a diffused balance of many.” 
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Hansen Follows Russell — With a Difference 





“Rodco,” 


by 


Armin Hansen, native California painter 
who won fame through his pictures of ships 
and the sea, has become a landlubber. Worse 
than that, he has bitten alkali. He has been 
to the plains and has painted swirling can- 
vases of swerving and bucking 
bronchos. Sonia Wolfson in announcing his 
exhibition (April 14-May 1) at the Stendahl 
Galleries in Los Angeles, says Hansen 
“proves to be to the cowboy what Zuloaga is 
to the bullring.” 

“Remington and Russell,” she adds, “were 
historians of our frontier days. Hansen is 
going a step further; he not only dramatizes, 


cowboys 


Armin Hansen. 


but aestheticizes. An apparently chaotic fury 
of color resolves itself into all the pictur- 
esque paraphernalia of the rodeo.. The sweep 
of his brush stroke is as vividly full of 
motion as the plunging movement of his 
bronchos. His color is luscious, juicy in tex- 
ture, dramatically placed, and with sensuous, 
singing tones.” 

THe Art Dicests_ reproduction of 
“Rodeo,” being in black and white, probably 
gives scant justice to the picture. Included 
in the show is a full representation of Han- 
sen’s older interpretations of ships and the 
sea. 





Skyscraper Shows 


Organization 
arts to exhibit 
in skyscrapers 
principal cities of the United States, with 
monthly rotation of exhibits, is being per- 
fected, according to an announcement in the 
Dallas Herald by Sam M. Yunt, president of 
the Yunt Art Galleries of Kansas City. 
Temporary headquarters will be located in 
Dallas, but the society eventually will be 


of a national society of fine 


centered in Washington. Present plans call 


contemporary American art | 
and public buildings in the | 


that it will be the most significant move ever 


| made in the development and encourage- 


for the expenditure of about $3,000,000 with- | 


in the next three years for works of art, 
these purchases to be passed on by a commit- 


tee of eleven outstanding artists and art | 


experts. 

The Federation 
Clubs and other art groups will cooverate 
in the enterprise. The first step for sky- 
scraper space was taken when arrangements 


National 


were completed for exhibitions in the eleva- 
tor foyers and corridors of 20 skyscrapers 
planned in as many cities by Whitson & 
Roberts, architects. 

The Herald quoted Mr. Yunt: “Four 
years of thought and experience have con- 
vinced us that this is a practical plan, and 





of Women’s 


ment of American art. 

“We hope to bring culture and commerce 
into daily contact, and by that means to 
e‘evate the whole tone and current of Ameri- 
can life. By placing such art works where 
the workers will see them each time they 
enter or leave the elevator, a true apprecia- 
tion of the fine arts will be cultivated. A 
catalogue describing all the exhibits and giv- 
ing brief biographical sketches of contem- 
porary American artists will be placed in 
each office of all buiidings where we exhibit.” 





The Braun Collection 


For 20 years John F. Braun of Merion, 
Pa., has been assembling American paint- 
ings. In May, for the first time, his collection 
will be placed on public view at the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum of Art. The exhibition of 
150 pictures will include portraits, landscapes, 
marines, figure subjects and still lifes. 

The only part of the Braun collection not 
exhibited will be a group of early: American 
portraits by artists whose works are now on 
view at the museum in the Thomas B. Clarke 
collection. 











Will He? 


A new rumor has been started that Sir 
Joseph Duveen, Baronet, is going to do 
something for American artists. The rumor 
lacks confirmation and, following a similar 
rumor two years ago, which turned out to 
be baseless, cannot actually be credited 
until its truth is vouchsafed by the art 
dealer himself. Perhaps the thought is father 
to the wish, and both wish and thought . 
germinated in the fact that the vast Duveen 
fortune (probably $75,000,000) has been 
amassed from profits made in the sale of 
old masters to American millionaires whose 
money has come from a fusion of Ameri- 
can raw materials and American labor. 

No matter what his intentions are con- 
cerning America, Sir Joseph has created 
glory for himself in England. His building 
benefactions to English museums caused 
him to be made a knight, and then other 
building benefactions caused him to be 
created a “baronet.” It is not outside of 
human probability that continued expendi- 
tures of American-derived money will make 
him an Earl, with the privilege of entailing 
his American millions on his heirs. 

The London papers lately have been tell- 
ing of the marvelous success of Sir Joseph’s 
plan to aid English artists. The British 
Artists Exhibitions, founded by him three 
years ago, according to a report recently 
made, has succeeded in selling 744 works 
by living British painters and sculptors. 
“Such aid and encouragement,” proclaimed 
the London Observer, “is much needed by 
young artists today, who would otherwise 
find it very difficult to dispose of their 
work, or to make it known to a wide 
public.” The last 21 words of this, of course, 
could not apply to young American artists, 
who are fast becoming rich and vulgar on 
the money they derive from selling their 
work to American millionaires. 

Duveen-sponsored exhibitions sold in 
Glasgow 125 works, in Manchester 95 works, 
in Leeds 77 works. Young American artists 
wonder how many works would be sold in 
sponsored exhibitions held under the name 
of Duveen, greatest art dealer and greatest 
“connoisseur” in the world (whose opinion 
is backed up by all the genuine “experts” 
who write huge somehow-published tomes 
on old art). Would Chicago, Detroit and 
Pittsburgh thrill to the name and buy 125, 
95 and 77 works each? 





Connecticut Prizes 

The 20th annual of the Connecticut Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts was held at the Morgan 
Memorial of the Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford. Out of 450 works submitted, only 
170 paintings and 17 pieces of sculpture were 
accepted by the jury. Anthony Thieme was 
awarded the Atheneum prize of $200 for the 
best work, and Karl F. Skoog took first in 
sculpture with “Spring of Love.” 

Other prizes: Charles Noel Flagg prize to 
J. M. Gionfriddo’s “Still Life”; Margaret 
Cooper prize to Albertus E. Jones’ portrait 
of Edward C. Roberts; Gedney Bunce prize 
to James Goodwin McManus’ “Rock-Ribbed 
New England”; Alice Collins Dunham prize 
to Dorothy B. Jones’ “Nathaniel.” A special 
prize for a permanent seal for the Metro- 
politan District went to Frederick O. Klak- 
ring. Honorable mentions were given to C. 
Batchelder Nisbet, Frances H. Storrs, Cor- 
nelia C. Vetter, Grace C. Vibberts and Lars 
Thorsen. 
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$250,000,000 


The announcement by the American Art 
Dealers Association that during 1929 Amer- 
ica spent approximately $250,000,000 on the 
purchase of fine art, drew much comment 
from the press. The Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, after observing that art in America 
has become “big business,” said: : 

“Two facts are outstanding in the report. 
One is that only one-third of the total art 
sales in this country during the year were 
of old masters. The other is that $25,000,000 
worth of prints and etchings were sold, a 
large share of them to individuals. ; 

“While the report lists large sums spent 
by museums and individual collectors, it 
leaves a most notable total credited to 
smaller purchasers, and this is most encour- 
aging. For while Europe continues to think 
of Americans only as owners of automobiles, 
electric washing machines and foreign bonds, 
there is no denying that the real American’s 
home often contains art of a quality unknown 
abroad - except in the great homes or 
museums.” 

The New York Times made a comparison 
of art and books and cited government fig- 
ures to prove that whereas the expenditure 
on art, if the dealers are right, was $2.50 per 
capita, only $1.00 per capita had been paid 
for books. Then the Times. made the point 
that art was bought as an investment, while 
books, outside of rare volumes were not. 
“Even when the primary motive of art 
purchasers is aesthetic, there is the prospect 
of an appreciation in value. Rich men buy 
old masters which go up in price with the 
years. More moderate purses go in for new 
painters, etchings and prints. The quarter- 
billion dollars spent on art last year was thus 
far from being wholly an expenditure on 
aesthetic enjoyment in the same sense as our 
annual bill for fiction and belles-lettres.” 

The report, given out by F. Newlin Price, 
president of the association, was based on a 
questionnaire sent to dealers. The stock 
market crash, the association found, affected 
the picture business during only two months 
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Decorative Art — 
of Distinction 


Weoffer an exceptional 
selection of decorative 
art at its best—as pro- 
duced by contemporary 
artists of reputation: 


Ceramics 
Screens 
Wrought-iron 
Lamps and Shades 
Over-mantels 
Wall Hangings 
Decorative Paintings 
Decorative Sculpture 











‘Brownell-Lambertson 












Galleries, Inc. 


106 East 57th Street 
New York 




















Wisconsin Artists Hold Their 17th Annual 





“Forty Winks,’ by Elmer Esmond Harms. 
Milwaukee Art Institute Medal. 


The 17th annual exhibition of the Wis- 
consin Painters and Sculptors is being he'd 
during April at the Milwaukee Art Insti- 
tute, simultaneously with the 12th annual 
of the Wisconsin Society of Applied Arts. 
Three prizes were awarded by a jury com- 
posed of Dr. John Shapley, head of the art 


department’ of the University of Chicago, [ 


and Gregory Prusheck. Two of the prize 
winners are reproduced above. The other 
was “Flower Study” by MHazelle Cook, 
which won the Florence B. Fawsett prize 
for the best flower painting. The jury of 





—December, 1929, and January, 1930. This 
low period was offset by extraordinary activ- 
ity during the winter and spring of 1929 and 
the early part of last fall, so that the total 
business for 1929 is believed to have 
exceeded that of any year since 1913. The 
association also points out that the financial 
situation threw no great private collections 
on the market and caused no drop in prices. 

About one-third of the total amount spent 
last year on art in this country went toward 
the purchase of old masters, the report con- 
tinues, the majority of which were purchased 
from dealers in New York, Boston and 
Chicago, by museums and private collectors. 
The remaining two-thirds were contemporary 
works, both foreign and American, and in- 
cluded paintings, mural decorations, sculp- 
ture and prints. 





For a Lincoln Museum 


A bill authorizing an appropriation of 
$100,000 to create a national Lincoln museum 
in the historic Ford Theater building, Wash- 
ington, has been introduced in the House by 
Representative Beck of Pennsylvania. 








CAPRONI CASTS 


have been purchased by Mu- 
seums, Schools, Architects and 
Art Lovers for nearly a cen- 
tury because: 

They are faithful copies of the 
originals, Only superior crafis- 
manship is employed. 

#e) Our collection is the largest of 
p¢ its kind in the world. Our fully 
© illustrated catalog of ancient, 
| medieval, and modern subjects 
is a valuable reference book of 
sculpture. Sent postpaid for 
8 $1.00. Your copy will be mailed 
q at once. Make checks payable to 
P. P. CAPRONI & BRO. Inc. 
In the Acropolis Galleries & Offices—1918 Wash- 
Museum, Athens ington St., Boston, Mass. 
Contributing contemporary sculptors include: 
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Pensive Athena 








“Women of Prague,’ by Howard Thomas. 
Milwaukee Journal Purchase Prize. 


selection was composed of Robert von 
Neumann, Stella Harlos, Alexander Tillot- 
son, George Adams Dietrich and Peter 
Rotier. 

Another exhibition is being held at the 
Art Institute in April, the oth annual of 
the Photo-Pictorialists of Milwaukee. 
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GALLERIES 





Through April and May 


SCULPTURE 


for 


GARDENS and GROUNDS 
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April 14th to 28th 


GERTRUDE LATHROP 


Sculpture 
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I. PULIS LATHROP 
Paintings 


DOROTHY LATHROP 


Tllustrations 
J 


FIVE GOTHAM PAINTERS 


RACHEL HARTLEY MARION HAWTHORNE 
GLADYS BRANNIGAN L. SCOTT BOWER 
ALICE JUDSON 


Figures, Landscapes, and Still Life 


—— _ - 


6 East 56th Street 








Lorado Taft, Cyrus E. Dallin and Bryant Baker. 
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The Game 





“Henri Cochet (Overhead Smash).” 
Drawing by Helen Wills. 


Helen Wills, artist, opened in person her 
exhibition of drawings at the Grand Central 
Galleries, New York, on April 15. That a 
lot of tennis fans should be present was to 
be expected, and was probably salutary. 
Maybe some of them will become interested 
in art. The drawings have mainly to do with 
prominent tennis players, and those who 
have seen them say they convey to a remark- 
able degree the spirit and the action of the 
game. 





$90,000 for a Romney 

Knoedler’s, New York, has purchased 
“Mrs. Morris and Child,” one of Romney’s 
most distinguished portraits, for a price 
said to be $90,000. The picture, which was 
painted in 1777-1778, came from the col- 
lection of Captain Sir Tankerville Robert 
Armine Morris, fifth Baronet of Clasemont, 
great-grandson of the child in the portrait. 
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New Britain 

Last fall the artists of New Britain, Conn., 
organized an art school and-soon followed 
it with the Art League of New Britain, an 
association which now comprises 25 mem- 
bers. That the venture is proving a success 
is shown by the league’s first annual, now 
on view at the New Britain Institute Gal- 
lery. Out of the material submitted the 
jury selected 60 works. 

The critic of the Hartford Daily Courant 
found that the show “trends strongly toward 
the modernistic forms of expression, Excep- 
tions to this are the pictures loaned from 
non-members and a small number of works 
by members.” 





A Daylight Gallery 


A daylight gallery, dedicated exclusively 
to contemporary American art, will be 
opened at the Downtown Gallery, New 
York, on April 19. The new gallery, located 
in the former back yard, is designed by 
means of a glass ceiling and large skylights 
to exhibit paintings and sculpture to the best 
advantage and to show works of art as 
elements in modern building. Robert 
Laurent, William Zorach, Marguerite Zo- 
rach, Reuben Nakian, Donald Deskey, and 
Duncan Ferguson designed the decorations 
and furniture. Duncan Chandler was the 
architect. 

The opening exhibition will consist of a 
selected group of paintings and sculpture 


by Brook, Coleman, Davis, Goldthwaite, 
Hirsch, Karfiol, Kuhn, Poilet, Sheeler, 
Walkowitz, Weber, Ferguson, Laurent, 


Nakian, William and Marguerite Zorach. 





Ohio Indian Day 


The Women’s National League for Justice 
to Indians will celebrate “Ohio Indian Day” 
on May 17, at Cleveland. In addition to the 
exhibition of 70 paintings of Indians by 
Winold Reiss, arranged by Renie Burdett 
and loaned by the Great Northern Railway, 
which will be held in the Main Public 
Library from April 24 to May 24, there will 
be on view a large collection of arts and 
crafts by outstanding Indian craftsmen. 
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Preferred by those who are sensitive to distinction 

and beauty in their environment and appreciate 
superiority in service and cuisine. 


Hotel 
Ambassador 


PARK AVENUE at 5ist STREET 
NEW YORK 


ATLANTIC CITY - LOS ANGELES - PALM BEACH 











Thunder 








“Dawn,” by Muriel Jaisohn. 


Muriel Jaisohn is a young artist of both 
Oriental and Occidental strains, her fore- 
bears on her ‘father’s side being Koreans 
and on her mother’s, Scotch. Reproduced 
above is “Dawn,” an ink painting which 
was included in her recent exhibition at the 
Edward Side Galleries in Philadelphia, 
It shows a grouping of trees with Fujiyama 
looming in the distance. One of the critics, 
writing of the picture, aptly quoted Kip- 
ling’s line, “The dawn came up _ like 
thunder. . . .” 

Miss Jaisohn said of her approach to 
Western art: “Perhaps the great difficulty 
of the situation lay in the fact that the 
Oriental is intrigued with the idea or ideal 
of a thing or life and not particularly inter- 
ested in actuality, while the Westerner is 
concerned largely with life itself. It was 
a long time before I could understand the 
latter viewpoint. Even now the imaginative 
appeals to me more than reality.” 





Art Dealer Is Dead 


Emile M. Sperling, 59 years old, for many 
years with the Kleinberger Galleries, New 
York, of which he was vice-president and 
treasurer, is dead of heart disease. He had 
been an art dealer in New York for 25 years, 
and was the son-in-law of Francis Klein- 
berger, founder and present head of the 
galleries. He is survived by his wife and 
three sons, the oldest of whom has already 
taken a place in the Kleinberger home. 

















Finest Execution of Statuary 
and Ornamental Bronzes 








INTERNATIONAL 
ART FOUNDRIES 


545 Fifth Avenue New York 


Formerly, Pearson. Priessmann, Bauer & Co. 
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Vitriolic 

Albert Franz Cochrane, art critic of the 
Boston Transcript, paid a visit to New 
York and viewed the exhibition of Aristide 
Maillol and Wilhelm Lehmbruck, sculptors, 
and Paul Klee and Max Weber, painters, at 
the Museum of Modern Art. The sculpture 
met with his approval, but the paintings— 

“Mr. Klee is a_ specialist in childish 
scratchings. Presumably, he and his 
followers consider his output as pictographic 
in character, but, we complain, it is a bit 
hard to interpret, even with the aid of the 
catalogue lines. No cave dweller, we are 
sure, could scratch upon the crude walls of 
his abode such an interpretation of animal 
life as Mr. Klee has achieved in his master- 
ful chart called ‘The Zoo.’” 

And of Weber: “His paintings, I fear, 
reveal Mr. Weber, first and last, an eclectic, 
a taster of all the modern movements, ‘In 
his early work,’ says the catalogue, ‘he 
passed through many styles, including 
fauvism, cubism and futurism.’ At present 
he seems to have arrived at Cézanne.” 





Scholarships 


The Carnegie Corporation announces the 
award of eight new scholarships and the 
continuation for another year of eight 
scholarships previously granted, for study 
in the fine arts in this country and abroad. 
They carry with them stipends ranging from 
$1,200 to $2,000 and are intended to prepare 
the students for the teaching of graphic and 
plastic arts in colleges and universities. 
Harry B. Wehle of the Metropolitan 
Museum, Henry Allen Moe of the Guggen- 
heim Memorial Foundation, Agnes Rindge, 
Vassar, and Prof. Clarence Ward, Oberlin, 
made the selections. 

The students and their schools: 

William L. M. Burke, Princeton, 1928; Samson L. 
Faison, Jr., Williams, 1929; Marian Hayes, Mount 
Holyoke, 1925; Pierre M. Purves, University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1929; Marvin C. Ross, Harvard, 1927; 
Gertrude A. Rothschild, Hunter, 1927; Robert B. 
Shaffer, Oberlin, 1928; Demetrius T. Tselos, University 
of Chicago, 1927. 

Philip R. Adams, Ohio State, 1929; Elizabeth Ww. 
Barrett, Wooster, 1929; Frederick B. Deknatel, Prince- 
ton, 1928; Robert J. Goldwater, Columbia, 1929; 
Isabel C. Herdie, University of Rochester, 1927; Ann 


M. Hoskin, Oberlin, 1929; Alfred W. Hubbard, Ober- 
lin, 1929, and G. Haydn Huntley, Harvard, 1927. 





Now Comes the “Black Boy” 


Gainsborough’s “Black Boy,” so named 
from the dress of the youth it portrays, 
has been brought. to America by the P. 
Jackson Higgs Galleries, New York. It is 
a portrait of the young Marquis of Granby, 
fourth duke of Rutland. 











EXHIBITION SPACE 
FOR RENT 





An established gallery located on East 
57th Street, New York, offers its rooms 
for your exhibition. Particulars may 
be secured from THE ART DIGEST, 9 E. 
59th St., New York. Write for booklet. 














G. R. D. STUDIO 


58 West ssth Street, New York 


PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE 
Exhibitions by Contemporary Artists 
1 to6p. m. 
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Youth and Vigor Seen at Detroit Annual 





“Midsummer Landscape,” by Joseph Pollet. 


The 16th annual exhibition of American 
art at the Detroit Institute of Arts, on view 
until April 28, marks a departure in these 
shows. Instead of the usual heterogeneous 
array of paintings, Clyde H. Burroughs, the 
curator, selected 30 outstanding artists to 
show two works each. The entire show is 
grouped around a memorial exhibition of 
Robert Henri and eight of his “friends,” 
Bellows, Glackens, Luks, Lawson, Davey, 
Prendergast, Sloan and Speicher. The mod- 
ernistic note predominates in the works of 
the “30.” 

Florence Davies of the’ Detroit News 
wrote: “The 30 Americans are all of the 
first rank, lively stimulating, and what not; 
but the high point of the show will be found 
in the two rooms where Mr. Burroughs 
has shown us the best of American paint- 
ing of 20 years ago. Bellows, Sloan, 
Speicher, and the brilliant painting of 
Henri give us a feeling of mastery. 

Mr. Burroughs in the Detroit Saturday 





Night: “The 30 are with few exceptions 
young men, probably none of them having 
reached the half-century mark, but all of 
them have attained some prominence in their 
profession. ; 

“The visitor to this year’s show will find 
an undercurrent of virility throughout the 
three galleries, and he will leave with the 
feeling (even if he does not altogether like 
the exhibition) that the American painters 
of our day are concerning themselves with 
the seethe and bustle of contemporary 
things, and so long they do this, there is 
the expectation that their art will survive.” 
The 30 are: 

A. S. Baylinson, Gifford Beal, Arnold Blanch, Peter 
Blume, Adolphe Borie, Hugh M. Breckinridge, Alex- 
ander Brook, Charles Burchfield, Arthur B. Carles, 
John Carroll, James Chapin, Preston Dickinson, Guy 
Péne DuBois, Ernest Fiene, Frances C. Greenman, 
Edward Hopper, Morris Kantor, Bernard Karfiol, 
Rockwell Kent, Georgina Klitgaard, Leon Kroll, 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Richard Lahey, Henry L. McFee, 
Kenneth Hayes Miller, Ross Moffett, Joseph Pollet, 


Abram Poole, Charles Rosen, Henry E. Schnakenberg, 
Charles Sheeler. 

















ARTHUR U. NEWTON 


(LATE OF 175 PICCADILLY, LONDON) 


ANNOUNCES HIS REMOVAL 
FROM HIS STUDIO AT 665 FIFTH AVENUE 
TO MORE COMMODIOUS PREMISES 


AT 
FOUR EAST FIFTY-SIXTH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


WHERE SELECTIONS FROM HIS COLLECTION | 
OF OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 
WILL BE ON EXHIBITION 
TELEPHONE NUMBER REMAINS AS BEFORE PLAZA 0505 


Member of the Antique and Decorative Arts League 
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Havemeyer Sale 


When Mrs. H. Havemeyer bequeathed her 
famous collection to the Metropolitan Muse- 
um there were 119 paintings not included. 
These paintings were recently sold at an 
American Art Association auction, bringing 
a total of $241,315. Chester Dale, owner of 
one of the greatest collections of modern art 
in America, was the heaviest buyer, paying 
“Portrait of a Young 
Girl in White” and $24,000 for Cézanne’s 
and second 


$26,000 for David's 


“L’Enlévement,” the highest 
highest prices of the sale. 


the same artist’s 
son Enfant”; 


“Portrait 


Nue au_ Chien” 





Mr. Dale also paid $8,500 for Mary Cas- 
satt’s “La Femme au Tournesol” ; 
“Jeune Femme Allaitant 
$5,200 for Luder Tom Ring’s 
“Portrait of a Lady” and $2,600 for Claude 
Monet’s “Morning Haze.” 

John Ringling bought Goya’s “La Maitress 
de Goya” for $21,000. R. D. Smith acquired 
of Marguerite de 
by Manet for $10,50c, Mary Cassett’s “La 
Famille” for $5,500 and Courbet’s “Femme 
for $4,000. “Desdemona 
Repulsed by Her Father” went to Knoedler’s 
for $4,100. O. B, Cintas paid $15,000 for 


$4,800 for 


Conflans” 





division. 


El Greco's 


$6,100 for a portrait of Philip IV of Spain 
by Velasquez. 


“St. Peter” and J. M. Hardy 





Dallas’ Annual Show 


The third annual allied art exhibition, 
sponsored by the Dallas Art Association, 
will open at the Fair Park Gallery on April 
20. There will be two divisions to the show, 
one selected by jury and the other non-jury, 
with the entrants choosing either section, 
The principal prizes will be in the jury 
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~ Oakland Aftermath 


The Oakland Art Gallery’s annual, which 
will be on view until April 23, was well 
received by the Pacific Coast critics. All 
praised the success of the three-jury system 
(conservative, progressive and radical), and 
found the resulting selection thoroughly 
representative of the three styles. 

Junius Cravens of the Argonaut: “Radi- 
cally modernistic works are as notably lack- 
ing as are stodgily academic ones, so that 
a fairly even tenor prevails throughout the 
exhibition. It is true that two redwood 
‘scenes’ have somehow crept into the con- 
servative camp, but they, together with one 
pretty awful still life are the worst offenders 
at that end of the scale. In all justice, they 
may be checked off against at least three 
paintings which represent the other extreme. 
But the exhibition as a whole is consistently 
pretty good, and really belongs to the lib- 
erals, rather than to either the radicals or 
the conservatives. It is an excel'‘ent 
all-round show, and one which contains 
works which will suit everybody’s tastes.” 

“It is an intelligent tolerance that marks 
the selection of the paintings,” wrote 
Gobind Behari Lal in the San Francisco 
Examiner. “A democratic welcome has been 
extended to conservative, radical and liberal 
styles alike. With elasticity, however, has 
been combined a competency of judgment 
in the hanging of these paintings. William 
H. Clapp, the curator, and Florence Wieben 
Lehre, the associate-curator, deserve felici- 
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Maurice H. Goldblatt 
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will authenticate and appraise 
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CHAS. CHIANTELLI 
RESTORER OF PAINTINGS 
Hundreds of References on File for Inspection 
58 Lexington Ave., bet. sist and sand Sts. 
Tel. Plaza 1569 


Patntines Osjects or Art 











How a Pair of Shoes Trod on Silk 





The Sultana’s Chopins. 


When Ethel Traphagen, head of the Trap- 
hagen School of Fashion, was in East Africa 
with her husband, William R. Leigh, 
painter connected with the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, she brought back 
many decorative objects to be used as 
models for designing by the pupils of her 
school. Among them was a pair of remark- 
zble chopins (shoes) and anklets once worn 
by a Sultana of Zanzibar. 

Students of the Traphagen School used 





tations. for the general level of interest sus- 
tained in the show.” 

H. L. Dungan wrote in the Oakland 
Tribune: “As a whole the exhibition is the 
best annual the gallery has held. It covers 
everything in the field of present day out- 
put from the work of William Ritschel to 
that of F. Drexel Smith—and that’s a great 
distance.” 





A $250,000 Rembrandt 


Mrs. Francis Neilson, Chicago art col- 
lector, has acquired Rembrandt’s “Young 
Lady with a Fan” from Scott & Fowles for 
the reported price of $250,000. The picture, 
formerly in the collec‘ion of Lord Lecon- 
field, is being brought to America and will 
be exhibited next month at the Detroit 
Institute of Arts. 

The “Lady” is supposed to have been 
painted by the master about 1633, when he 
had reached his peak as a fashionable ror- 
trait painter. The subject is shown seated, 
dressed in a dark costume of the day, with 
a large lace collar of intricate pattern. 
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Fabric Print from the Chopins. 


many of these objects in designing fabric 
prints which were afterwards manufactured 
by the C. K. Eagle Silk Company under the 
name “Zanbaraza Prints.” The Sultana’s 
chopins and a section of a print inspired by 
them are herewith reproduced. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leigh appeared at the fare- 
well gathering of the Society of Women 
Painters and Sculptors at the former club 
house, 17 East 63rd St., before the society 
began moving to its new home, 42 West 
57th S:, which will open on May 1. The 








painter lectured on Africa and Mrs. Leigh 
exp!ained an exhibition of fabric prints 
designed by her students. 
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Sugar ? 





“The Pioneer Woman,” by Bryant Baker. 


Here is the final version of the much 
abused (in the East and in California) 
monument to “The Pioneer Woman,” con- 
cerning which readers of THE ART DIGEST 





were well informed in 1927. It is the 
gigantic bronze produced from Bryant 
Baker’s model which won the prize offered 
by E.. W. Marland, oil millionaire, and 
which, having cost $250,000, is to be unveiled 
on April 22 on the Cherokee Strip, in Okla- 
homa, by Secretary of War Patrick Hurley. 

The East and California objected to Mr. 
Baker’s “Pioneer Woman” because they 
thought it was “too sweet.” 

If the critics of “The Pioneer Mother” 
are right, she is undoubtedly the biggest 
piece of sugar ever manufactured, for she 
towers 35 feet from the ground, on a 15-foot 
base ; and she will exemplify the well-known 
“sweet tooth” of Americans, for she was 
selected overwhelmingly by “popular vote” 
when the models by 12 competing sculptors 
were sent on a tour of American museums. 





Museum 60 Years Old 


At the annual meeting of the corporation 
of the Metropolitan Museum, exercises in 
commemoration of the 60th anniversary of 
the founding of the institution were held. 
The main feature was the formal opening 
of the Bashford Dean memorial collection 
of arms and armor and the unveiling of a 
memorial tablet to Mr. Dean. 

Bashford Dean, who died last December, 
was for many years curator of the armor 
department of the museum, to which he left 
the pick of his private collection, one of the 
three most important in the world. 
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“Europa,” by Carl Milles. 


“Europa,” a bronze group by the Swedish 
sculptor Carl Milles, has been acquired by 
the Worcester Art Museum. It is a smaller 
version of the central motive, in heroic 
size, of the fountain at Halmstad in Sweden, 
Though there is no realistic suggestion of 
the sea, the sense of the whole mass of the 
bull plunging into splashing water comes 
over one as the eye follows the lines of the 
work. 

“The forms in front,’ wrote George W. 
Eggers in the museum’s Bulletin, “are the 
wedge-like forms of fish—essentially marine; 
the neck of the beast rises like the prow 
of a ship; but the rump is like architecture— 
so that here we have an implication of the 
whole story going from the certain land into 
the yielding element of the sea. The story is 
told not by the literary implication which 
many sculptors would have to use, but by 
sheer form. This is true sculpture 
and not story-telling.” 
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Gericault 








“Portrait of an Artist,’ by Theo. Gericault. 


The Detroit Institute of Arts has acquired 
Gericault’s “Portrait of an Artist.” For 
years this painting was regarded as a self 
portrait of the artist, but subsequent com- 
parison with authentic likenesses revealed 
the mistake. Apparently the subject is a 
fellow artist, perhaps one of the members 





Fictitious Auctions 


How the prices of “advanced” paintings 
are raised artificially, and a vogue created 
for the works of a particular painter is 
explained in a public protest made by the 
French Association of Art Critics, accord- 
ing to G. H. Archambeault of the New 
York Sun. It shows that fictitious sales are 
held, bids raised to high figures, but no 
money changes hands because in reality 
there is no purchaser. This dispatch was the 
topic of an informal discussion at a recent 
meeting of the National Academy of 
Design in New York. 

“Until recently,” wrote Mr. Archambeau!t, 
“there was no means of knowing whether an 
auction sale of modern paintings was real 
or fictitious, but now there is a law which 
gives a droit de suite (literally ‘right to fol- 
low’) to the heirs of an artist whose works 
are sold. This droit de suite in art is akin 
to copyright in literature, a certain percent- 
age of the purchase price going to the heirs 
of the painter. 

“In 1926 an ‘advanced’ painting by the man 
now known as ‘Douanier’ Rousseau was re- 
ported to have been sold at auction in Paris 
for 500,000 francs ($20,000). . . . When 
it was reported in the newspaper that a work 
by Rousseau had been sold for half a million 
francs, the widow prepared to exercise her 
droit de suite, whereupon she was informed 
by the auctioneers that the sale was fictitious 
and that there had been no purchaser. She 
brought suit and the case is yet to be tried. 

“Now the Association of Art Critics learns 
that probably there will be no trial at all, 
for the defendants have decided to pay the 
legal percentage, as if the sale had been real, 
It points out that the civil suit has dragged 
so long that any criminal action is precluded 
under the statute of limitations. Consequently 
it decided to publish the facts and to enter 














its protest against such practices.” 


of the “petite Pologne,” the group to which 
Gericault belonged. It was painted during 
the years 1817-20, between the artist’s stay in 
Rome and his English period or about the 
time he was painting that most famous of 
his works, “The Raft of the Medusa.” 
“Gericault,” wrote Walter Heil in the 
Institute’s Bulletin, “is usually regarded 
only as a precursor of the Romantic painter 
par excellence, Delacroix. But he is himself 
a Romantic in his violent protest against the 
artificial world of Greek goddesses and 
heroes which the Classicists had created and 
in his return to a strong and simple reality.” 


Will Elect Copley Jury 


The artists of Massachusetts are taking 
a ballot on who shall compose the jury at 
the annual exhibition of the Copley Society, 
to be held at the Boston Museum next month, 
and as to whose works shall be jury-exempt. 
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| New York Season 


The historic three-year period of Cubism 
from 1910 to 1913 is covered in an exhibi- 
tion at the De Hauke Gallery. Even Marcel 
Duchamp’s “Nude Descending the Stairs,” 
the sensation of the Armory Show, is there. 
It is owned by Walter Arenberg of Cali- 
fornia and insured for $10,000. The exhibi- 
tion gave the critics a chance to discuss the 
effect Cubism has had on subsequent paint- 
ing. “It would be difficult,” said the Post, 
“to think of painting today without this back- 
ground of abstract and cerebral art. 


Whatever Cubism did or did not accomplish, | 
it has freed the artist from subjection to | 


naturalism.” 


The Brooklyn Eagle: “Now that the tu- 
mult and the shouting have died down and | 


the canvases may be regarded with a calm 


and dispassionate eye, the impression they | 


leave is that of a careful, self-conscious ex- 
position of a somewhat arid, intellectual 
problem as little calculated to stir up right- 
eous anger as a series of diagrams illustrat- 
ing the theory of perspective. Yet, according 
to many of the critics of 1913, and certainly 
to a large number of visitors, the cubistic 
sections of the Armory Show threatened 
the sanctity of the home and the purity of 
American womanhood... The language used 
was very similar in invective to that which 
Courbet’s gorgeous realistic nudes, now 
proudly hanging in the great museums of 
| the world, called forth when he first com- 





| : sas 

* | menced running counter to the prevailing 
| 
} 


| standards of cold classic beauty instituted 
by the school of David. ; 

“It is not too sweeping a statement to say 
| that the theory of Cubism has definitely 
| altered the point of view of the generation 
| that has been susceptible to it, whether or 
| not they were sympathetic to it or even 
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understood it. This alteration has been in the 
direction of a purer conception of form.” 
* * * 

Etienne Bignou of Paris has brought to 
Knoedler’s a group of about 30 paintings 
by Derain, showing his art through all its 
stages. M. Bignou in the preface to the cata- 
logue refers to Derain as the leader in the 
movement called Fauvism and speaks of 
two outstanding traits of his art—intellectu- 
ality and sobriety of palette: “The influence 
of the great Aix master was on the side of 
discipline. From this sense of discipline 
freely accepted were to emanate the dom- 
inating characteristics of Derain’s work, 
equilibrium and tranquillity, which create 
‘power.’ His work has never ceased to show 
evidence of the renewal of his allegiance to 
the great classic tradition. He was a painter 
of another Renaissance.” 

The Sun: “Derain, like the other Fauves, 
Matisse and Dufy, is now an established 
figure in the world of art, and in a retro- 
spective exhibition such as this one, it is 
interesting to see how early his true char- 
acter manifested itself, and how ‘all of one 
piece’ his ceuvre is.” 

Even Royal Cortissoz of the Herald 
Tribune had some praise for the exhibition: 
“Derain is, perhaps, the most sympathetic of 
all those contemporary French painters who 
are of the modernistic clan. He has left a 
good deal of his ‘wildness’ behind him and 
today figures upon the scene in a manner 
that might almost be called conservative. 
This is another way of saying that he has 
guarded his technique, that he does not 
scribble with the brush but endeavors to 
produce a well-made work of art.” 

* * * 

After 35 years, Georges Rouault, long 
established in fame, has his first one-man 
show in New York, at the Brummer Gal- 
leries. The Times: “A group of Rouault’s 
religious subjects is here and reveals the 
heart of -his genius. His broad black line 
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sweeps about archaic forms which seem to 
creep out from their rigid convention to 
bend upon us an agonized gaze. . . . 

“There is color, delicate, gorgeous, rich, 
profound, that nevertheless finds someone 
who can see in it resemblance to furniture 
or food. With Rouault’s color the only pos- 
sible comparison is with the vibrations of 
sound or with vibrations of feeling. Never 
does a canape or table-cover come into the 
mind in the presence of these deep-toned 
hues.” 

Royal Cortissoz of the Herald Tribune, 
however, could find little in the show to 
praise: “This Frenchman has a certain ex- 
pressiveness, Also there is energy 
in his work, a kind of brute force. But the 
energy, like the expressiveness, seems that 
of the uncouth caricaturist. His style—if he 
has a style—is as rude as a blow. There is 
not a trace of beauty in the exhibition.” 

ue * 


The Durand-Ruel Galleries showed the 
recent work of Albert André, one of the 
older men of France, but who, according to 
some of the critics, has felt the influence of 
the moderns. The Times thought the painter, 
grown older, had “hardened somewhat. His 
brush stroke has a more decided accent, his 
palette has less color of rose, less color of 
pale gray-green. This ‘Femme se coiffant’ 
has heavier shoulders than he would have 
permitted her to wear a dozen years earlier, 
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and ni oF anal the difficult art of mak- 
ing a back tell us the character of the figure 
seen from in front. 4 

“The change is not to be regretted. In 
moving toward the stronger definition of 
modern art André has sacrificed nothing of 
good taste, nothing of that warm and 
vibrant personality which made encounters 
with his art episodes to be remembered 
beyond the mere importance of the occa- 


sion, which seldom was overwhelming.” 
* *k * 


An exhibition by Jan Matulka, who is one 
of the radical instructors at the Art Students 
League, was held at Rehn’s and consisted 
mainly of still-lifes and landscapes. The Post 
said that they were “almost even fifty-fifty 
between representational and abstract can- 
vases; design volume, articulation of 
rhythms are felt to be more engrossing than 
the actual subject matter dealt with.” 

The Times called the show a “gallant 
demonstration of exuberance. Even 
counted in the ranks of the very young, 
Matulka stands out by virtue of a painter’s 
zest seldom met with in such abundance. 
What a good time he has with the paint ; how 
he loves it, for itself and for the exciting 
things it may be made to say on canvas. . . 
His line sweeps to its objective with an 
assurance that is electric, and the patches of 
pure color are prepared to defend themselves, 
if need be, to the last ditch.” 

Henry McBride in the Sun found “at pres- 
ent a suspicion of roughness and uncouth- 
ness in the work. The compositions are not 
as implacably welded together as we have 
been taught to expect in abstract composi- 
tions. Also the items in these still-lifes are 
not very alluring in themselves. To use an 
ugly vase in a still-life presupposes that you 
are doing it to make fun of the vase.” 

*x* * * 


Hilaire Hiler, who in spite of his first 
name is an American and in spite of being 
an American paints almost exclusively 
French scenes, is giving a showing of his 
recent paintings at the New Art Circle. Mr. 
Hiler besides being an artist is an author. 
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The Times: “Hilaire Hiler does not repeat 


sordid happenings and call it realistic art, 
but creates the gayest imaginable world 
with so much conviction that we ourselves 
are convinced of its reality, regardless of 
whether the author is making believe or not. 
The color is brilliant in a quiet sort of fash- 
ion, that makes room for lots of color; the 
compositions are neat, with a sort of exuber- 
ant neatness that makes room for lots of 
things.” 
* * * 

It is a new John Sloan who is introduced 
to the public at the exhibition of his work 
at the Kraushaar Galleries. In place of the 
familiar New York streets and Western 
landscapes, the show is made up almost en- 
tirely of nudes, all painted within the past 
year. The Times: “John Sloan, refusing to 
mark time or become catalogued as this or 
that, turns the new trick neatly—not to say 
glowingly, and not to say, in certain mem- 
orable instances, brilliantly.” 

The Eagle: “Obviously, some of the 
models were attractive from the purely hu- 
man standpoint. But Mr. Sloan’s enthusiasm 
for painting and his fear of being sweet 
have been carried to the point of frequently 
losing the essential beauty of nude flesh. 
Renoir would never have pronounced them 
finished had he applied to them the famous 
and somewhat improper test it is said he 
applied to his own pictures, which out of 
regard to the censor may not be printed.” 

* * * 

Nura, who in private life is Mrs. Buk 
Ulreich, drew the usual approbation of the 
critics when she showed another collection 
of her childhood subjects, together with a 
newer phase of her art, sculptures of child- 
hood, at Dudensing’s. So great has been her 
success that the Brooklyn Eagle thought the 
artist had “commenced to lose something of 
her first spontaneity in order to fill the de- 
mand. Her excursions in the plastic realm 
find her, however, as fresh and naive as 
were her earlier pictures.” 

The children in Nura’s paintings, ex- 
plained the Times, are “the dream children 





of her lonely childhood, or a childhood that 
would have ‘been lonely had she not created 
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for herself a world full of playmates. These 
playmates had the long golden hair and the 
beautiful clothes and the lovely things to 
eat and the grand manners of a surrealist 
nursery. And these children are on exhibi- 
tion now, painted in a color no child could 
have conceived.” 


























x* * * 


Lauren Ford, another childhood painter, 

whose subjects are the fantasies of child- 
hood, held her annual exhibition at Ferar- 
gil’s. “She has preserved intact,” said the 
Sun, “ the rebellious defiance of the infant; 
the thing that Dr. Freud says all the forces 
of civilization are allied to subdue. 
Miss Ford not only has fancy, but several 
fancies. One would think each of her pic- 
tures had been painted by some one else, 
so different are they, the one from the other, 
save that there is no other than Miss Ford 
who could have done them. Papa and 
mamma in these pictures are relegated to 
second place. A pussy cat becomes truly 
important.” 

























































































Tapestries for Willys 


John N. Willys, Ambassador to Poland, 
has acquired through Felix Gouléd, New 
York, five rare tapestries and a Spanish altar 
frontal for a price said to be in excess of 
$300,000. Four of the tapestries, all Bur- 
gundian, will be placed in Mr. Willys’s Palm 
Beach home; the fifth, a Gobelin armorial 
example, will hang in the American Embassy 
in Warsaw. 

Three of the Burgundian tapestries portray 
the history of Queen Isabella of Castile and 
are said to have been woven at the order of 
King Ferdinand of Aragon to whom Isabella 
was married in 1469. In one, King Henry of 
Castile is shown seated on his throne, 
with the future Queen pleading against her 
betrothal to Don Pedro de Pacheco. Another 
depicts Isabella pleading with her brother 
for the release of Ferdinand, who, having 
entered Valladolid in disguise, has been 
brought a captive before the King. The third 
portrays the betrothal of Isabella and 
Ferdinand. 
























Dumousiter Gem Is Gift from Walter Gay | 








“Portrait,” by Etienne Dumousiter. 


Walter Gay, American painter of wonder- 
ful old French interiors, who has resided 


for many years in Paris in an old mansion 
whose decorations and furniture delight 
his heart, has given to the Boston Mu- 
seum (he was born in Hingham 74 years 
ago) a marvelous little pencil and red 
chalk portrait of a man by Etienne Dumou- 
siter (1520-1603). It is done with the deli- 
cacy which distinguishes the group of 
French court painters of the XVIth century 
—the Clouets, Corneille de Lyon, Pierre 
and Etienne Dumousiter and their contem- 
poraries. 

Art lovers will notice the simplicity with 
which the effect is wrought. The shoulders 
and clothing are barely indicated, the inter- 
est being focused on the features and the 
expression of the face. By a combination 
of idealism and realism, the master pro- 
duced a portrait of a highly sensitive and 
thoughtful man. It is a convincing portrayal 
of personality. THe Art Dicest hesitated 
whether to put this drawing or the Raphael 
painting on the cover of the present issue, 
A coin should have been flipped. But THE 
Art Dicest didn’t have a coin. 





Baltimore No-Jury 


The second annual no-jury exhibition of 
the Society of Baltimore Independent Artists 
is being held during April at the Baltimore 
Museum. Works in oil, water-color, black 
and white, and the various plastic media 
comprise the almost 200 entries, ranging 
from the conservative to the extreme, and 
representing some 100 artists. The hanging 
committee consisted of R. J. McKinney, 
director of the museum, Charles H. Walther, 
president of the society, and L. W. Slagle. 

Strangely absent at the opening was the 
traditional furore which attended the soci- 
ety’s first annual, held last year at the 
Charcoal Club. The decision of the museum 





officials to permit the use of the municipal 
galleries by the independents seems to have 
silenced the newspaper writers who looked 
for sensations. A. D. E. in the Sun: 

“All those people who since 1929 have been 
looking up the mean things said about 
M. Delacroix in the twenties, memorizing the 
jokes on M. Courbet in the forties, practising 
the bronx-cheers the impressionists got in 
the sixties and bringing up to date the hoots 
at the cubists, in the expectation of using 
them all on the Baltimore Independents, will 
have to put their consternation and jeers 
back in moth balls for another year at least. 
Maybe forever. Because this is neither the 
time, nor place nor occasion. Every- 
thing down to the signatures is comprehen- 
sible. Even the titles are normal.” 
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Old and Modern Masters 


by Ch.-A. GIRARD 


MODERN PAINTINGS 





Old Frames 





4, Rue Volney PARIS 








1, Rue Edouard VII, PARIS 


Grosvallet 


126 Bld. Hausmann Paris 


























mM oO Rh. Oe 
GOTHIC AND RENAISSANCE WORK OF ART 
32, BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN, PARIS 
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Community Museums 


Based on the idea that art is not a thing 
apart but something to be enjoyed by the 
great mass of people, the Sixty-ninth Street 
Community House has been opened in 
Upper Darby, a suburb of Philadelphia. 
Here intimate exhibitions that the average 
person can understand and appreciate will 
be held. Dorothy Grafly of the Public 
Ledger sees in the creation of a series of 
such “community museums” a solution to 
the problem now facing the great museums 
of whether to lower their standards so as 
to appeal to the populace as a whole or 
keep them up for the benefit of the few: 

“The need of the public, within recent 
years, has become a serious problem to the 
large museum, and these centers of the arts 
are meeting the need in many different ways. 
Few are willing to ignore it. Some have 
chosen to neglect the few for the benefit of 
the many, and to provide only exhibits within 
the grasp of the multitude. This lowering 
of museum standards is not salutary. It con- 
fuses museum purpose with community 
service. It bends the knee to the great low 
average of popular appreciation and pro- 
vides no exalted standard. It tends, in tie 
long run, to create a populace satisfied with 
its own level of appreciation rather than a 
populace striving for a higher ability to 
appreciate. The result may be to raise the 
lowest to the average level, but in the long 
run it can breed little more than monotonous 
mediocrity, and a populace museum-fed on 
such fodder loses its taste for creative genius. 


“The new community art center established 
in the 69th Street Arts and Crafts Building 
marks a first step in the direction of art 
service stations to meet the demands of the 
great majority. 

“Here is art that is understandable, that 
provides something for every one, and that 
is set in a building created as a community 
center for club meetings, general sociability 
and relaxation. 

“Art thus establishes itself on Main Street, 
that great American thoroughfare, whatever 
its actual name on the city plan. And on 
Main Street it rubs elbows with shoes, vege- 
tables, shirts, automobile parts, the great 
American drug store and the department 
store. It becomes part of an American shop- 
ping and amusement district, and thus part 
of American life.” 





Indiana’s Wild Bunch of Gamblers in Art 





“Port Vendres Collioure,’ by Leopold Survage. 


Three quarters of a century or longer 
ago, everybody in America was singing a 
certain song, whose refrain was 

For I’m a rambling rake of poverty, 

And the son of a gambolier. 
Indianans evidently remember the old 
song, for there has, been formed at Indi- 
anapolis among art lovers a society known 
as the “Gamboliers,” whose purpose is “to 
take advantage of opportunities as they are 
offered and purchase works by contemporary 
artists while reputations are still in the 
making and, consequently, prices are still 
moderate; in other words, to take chances, 
to gamble on the ultimate worth of what 
seems promising,—a proceeding which the 
purchasing committee or board of trustees 
of the average organization finds it impos- 
sible to follow.” 

The above quotation is from a statement 
by the John Herron Art Institute, which 
falls heir to the purchases if it wishes. If 
it declines any of them, they are distributed 
by lot among the “Gamboliers.” In this way 





i 





3, Avenue Pierre I= de Serbie. 


NAZARE-AGA 


PERSIAN ANTIQUES 


PARIS 


the Art Institute is (to quote itself) “re- 
lieved of any embarrassment in the future.” 

One of the prospective embarrassments is 
the above modernist painting by Leopold 
Survage of France. The Art Institute just 
gulped it down, claws, feathers and all. 
Whenever modernism ceases to “ride the 
crest of the wave,” and conservatism comes 
back completely, the act of disgorgement 
will be easy. All the Art Institute will have 
to do will be to heave, and—presto!—the 
“Gamboliers” will have back their Survage. 
Indigestion completely cured! 

The Art Institute so far has accepted 
from the “Gamboliers,’? who have been 
organized for two and one-half years and 
whose dues are $25 a year, about 130 prints 
and paintings. Included were prints by 
Matisse, Picasso, Maillol, Charles Locke, 
“Pop” Hart, Walt Kuhn, Ernest Fiene; and 
paintings by Survage, Canadé and Dufy. 














PAUL GUILLAUME 


First Class Paintings by 


RENOIR, CEZANNE, MATISSE, 
PICASSO, MANET, SEURAT, 


RAIN 
FINE PIECES 
OF ANTIQUE NEGRO ART 


59, Rue La Boetie, PARIS 




















BIGN OU 


FIRST CLASS PAINTINGS 
8, Rue La Boetie, Paris 





RICHARD OWEN 
French 18th Century Drawings 








15, Quai Voltaire, Paris 























ZBOROWSKI 
26, rue de Seine, Paris 


Modigliani—Soutine—Kisling—Derain 
Ebiche—Beron—Th. Debains 





Richard—Utrillo 
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Galerie Th. Briant 


Modern Paintings by 


Bompard, Céria, Coubine, Sigrist, 
Boshard, Léopold, Levy, Degaine, etc. 


32, Rue de Berri Paris VIII. 

















ART GOTHIQUE 


L. CORNILLON 
J. Poty & Co. 


21, Quai Voltaire Paris 
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In the Realm of Decoration and the Antique 








Franklin Pierce’s Writing Desk in Auction 


ae we 


Franklin Pierce’s Writing Desk. 


Included in the Reed family heirlooms 
which will be sold at auction at the Amer- 
ican Art Association on May 9 and 10, is 
this historic XVIIIth century New Englan1 
Windsor writing chair, once the property 
of President Franklin Pierce and presented 
by him to his close friend William Butter- 


field, editor and publisher of the Daily | 


Patriot of Concord, N.H. Still sunk in the 


BRUMMER 


GALLERIES 














W orks of cArt 


27 East Fifty-seventh Street 
New York 


203 Bis Bd. St. Germain, Paris 














SERGE ROCHE 


THE FINEST COLLECTION OF 
Old French Frames 


4, Rue Victor-Masse, Paris 























| 
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broad writing arm of the chair is the orig- 
inal pewter inkwell into which Butterfie:d 
dipped his editorial pen. 





Spurious 


“If Senator Wagner’s bill to curb the sale 
of spurious antiques becomes law, it may 
be possible to put a check on a thriving 
industry,” says the New York Times edi- 
torially. “Certainly the volume of so-called 
antiques sold in this country is out of all 
proportion to the supply of originals. 

“The bill prohibits the sale or shipment 
in interstate commerce of any article branded 


| as an antique which does not conform with 


| its definition as set forth in the law. To be 


genuine it must be more than a hundred 
years old. If it is less than a hundred years 
old, and its false labeling is done with intent 


| to deceive, the deceiver is liable to punish- 
| ment. 


“What the Senator from New York can- 
not curb is the passion of people for broken 
down remnants of a past age (real or 











PLASTER CAST 
STUDIES 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 
144 pages. $1.00 
FLORENTINE ART 
PLASTER CO. 
2217Chestnut St., Philadelphia 











THE ANTIQUE sHOP 


45 Mecnanic Sr., FitcnHsurc, Mass 


Call at our new location: Extensive and 
rare collection. of real Antiques. 














P. H. and S. E. H. SAFFORD 








Romanesque 








Romanesque Capitals. XIIth Century. 


The Cleveland Museum announces the 
gift of 14 Romanesque capitals by John L. 
Severance as a‘ memorial to his wife, Eliza- 
beth De Witt Severance. They are the work 
of those virile craftsmen who built the 
churches of France in the Middle Ages. In 
spite of abrasions they still tell their Biblical 
stories almost as clearly as when the chisels 
left them eight centuries ago. 

These capitals, which were originally 
placed on two groups of clustered columns 
in the Collegiate Church of St. Meleine at 
Preuilly-sur-Claise, are cut. in light grey 
limestone common in the region of their 
origin, and are today so white that their 
age seems incredible. 





copied) regardless of whether or not they 
possess beauty or utility. The wreck of an 
ancient chair which in its best day was 
uncomfortable, ugly and unserviceable is 
given a strange glamour by being labeled 
an ‘antique’ and is rapturously bought by 
some one whose grandparents would have 
scornfully rejected the piece.” 





Gives $500,000 Collection 
Henry Chapman Mercer, who died at 
Doylestown, Pa., aged 73, bequeathed his 
Mercer Museum ‘there to the public. It is 
valued at $500,000. “Fonthill,” nearby, was 
left as a museum of ornamental tiles. 


LEY! 


RALPH M. CHAIT 
600 Mapison AVENUE 
New York 
Ancient Chinese 
Works of Art 
nad C 
CATALOGUERS of many Famous Collections 


Dealing in Chinese Art Since 1910 
EXPERTS: Accredited by Great Museums 
a 
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Among the Print Makers | 














A Stuart Relic 


James Tl’s Traveling Organ. 


The traveling organ of James II changed 
hands at a recent Sotheby auction. This rare 
Stuart relic was used by the king in his 
camp on Hounslow Heath, and after the 
Revolution (1688) was taken to Lord 
Wharton’s seat at Winchendon, according 
to the sale catalogue. 

The organ is richly decorated, the cornice 
being carved with flowers and hops in high 
relief and the lower portion and ends being 
panelled and painted (except two that repre- 
sent music and singing) with Indian scenes. 
It has a false front, pierced and carved with 
painted dummy pipes. The keyboard is of 
four octaves with 43 notes and diapason, 
cornet, sesqui-altra, principal, twelfth and 
fifteenth stops. 


John Hancock’s Chair 


A chair that was once owned by Governor 
John Hancock has been given to the Boston 
Museum by Madelaine I. Dinsmore, a des- 
cendant of William D. Dinsmore. It is of 
Hepplewhi‘e style with shield back. On the 
back is a plate bearing the inscription: “This 
chair was owned and used by Governor John 
Hancock of Massachusetts in 1780. Present- 
ed by Ebenezer Thayer to William D. Dins- 
more, Jan. 1, 1883.” 








Tue Arr Dicest’s New York office, 
9 East soth St., will gladly search for any 
work of art desired by a reader. 








ANTIQUE TAPESTRIES 
ANTIQUE BROCADES 
WORKS OF ART 


t 
Aiphonse : a Lovencon 


578 Madison Ave., New York 
Plaza 3769 


PARIS MONTE CARLO 





Levon West has gone to sea with his 
etching, and Kennedy & Co. have brought 
out six new nautical plates, one of which 
is reproduced above. Though his recognition 
is scarcely three years old, dating practica ly 


West Proceeds from Wilderness to Sea 





“Early Start,’ by Levon West. 


from his feat in having an etched portrait 
of Lindbergh in the windows next day after 
the flyer landed at Paris, Kennedy’s recently 
showed fifty of his prints, and William 
Edwin Rudge brought out a fine volume. 





“Dance of Death” 


Reminiscent of the satirical works of 
Hogarth, Goya, Daumier and Forain, are 
H. Devitt Welsh’s satires and fantasias on 
modern conditions, moral and social. At the 
recent exhibition of his etchings at the 
Edward Side Galleries, Philadelphia, full 
play was given to the Welsh fondness for 
the gruesome, the macabre and the horrible 
in the celebrated “John Barleycorn” series, 
“Mad House Inmates,” “The Morgue,” 
“The Carnival of Death” and “Famine.” 
Dorothy Grafly of the Public Ledger wrote: 

“Welsh possesses a sense of humor that is 
at its keenest when devising sardonic fan- 


PICTURES 


- FOR PERFECT 
CLASS MEMORIALS 











COLORFUL 
INSPIRATIONAL 


PERMANENT 


Special illustrated circular prepared for graduation 
classes mailed upon request 


Brown-Robertson Co., Inc. 
Educational Art Publishers 

















nae cnr 


seeneeiemimimmetinn 


424 Madison Avenue 302 Palmer House Shops 
New York Chicago 


tasias such as his ‘John Barleycorn’ series 
or in the prints that, subtly or obviously, 
hold death in the background. Of the latter 
type one might pick out ‘The Carnival of 
Death,’ with Death enthroned and circled 
about by milling crowds leering, laughing 
and sneering; ‘The Lover,’ in which the 
white, slim body of a woman is held in 
the grip of a skeleton-headed Death; 
‘Famine, with Death the grim reaper on a 
white pony. throwing in shadow the woman 
and child on a black horse, whose feet 
trample the skulls and bodies of those who 
have passed.” 








UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


FOR ART STUDY 
Schools, Colleges and Clubs 


4,000 scholarly selected art prints covering 
the history of Art throughout the ages in 
Architecture, Sculpture and Painting. 


Catalogue and suggestion lists 
sent on request 


UNIVERSITY PRINTS 


Box J NEWTON, Mass. 








MABEL ULRICH’S 


BOOK AND PRINT GALLERIES 
Books—rare and usual 
ETCHINGS AND OTHER PRINTS. [MPORTATIONS 





MINNEAPOLIS........sccccceseseeees 1200 NICOLLET 
ST. PAUL......cccccccccccccccccscess 4th and CEDAR 
KOCHESTER.....sssccccescescseses 21 Ist Ave., $.W. 
DULUTH... .nccccccccccccccccccecoes 9 SUPERIOR ST. 
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Prints 














The News of Books on Art 











‘’The Hundred Prints” 


Through the codperation of Halton & 
Truscott Smith of London and Minton, 
Balch & Co., of New York, who have just 
published “Fine Prints of the Year 1920,” 
the Harlow, McDonald Galleries, New York, 
recently exhibited the 100 prints from 
which the illustrations of this volume were 
made. The American artists: 

John Taylor Arms, “Cathedral of St. Cyr and Ste. 
Jullitta, Nevers” ; Peggy Bacon, “‘Greed”’ ; Gifford Beal, 
“Polly’’; Frank W. Benson, “Rising Geese’; Richard 
E. Bishop, “Getting Out’; Fiske Boyd, ‘Ponte 
Vecchio”; G. A. Bradshaw, “Interior, Princeton 
Chapel”; Kerr Eby, “Surf Fishing’; Sears Gallagher, 
“The Harbor’; Emil Ganso, “Halberstadt’’; Anne 
Goldthwaite, “Herd of Deer’; Childe Hassam, “Big 
Horse-Chestnut, Easthampton’; Arthur W. Heintzel- 
man, “L’Accordéoniste’’; William Heyer, “Church of 
S. Cosma and S. Damiano, Rome”; Philip Kappsl, 
“Cartagena, Colombia, S. A.”’; Charles B. Keeler, “In 
the Street of Life and Death, Segovia’; Troy Kinney, 
“Rehearsal’’; Hayley Lever, “Gloucester, Mass’; 
Martin Lewis, “Rain on Murray Hill’’; Philip Little, 
“U. S$. S. Saratoga’; Robert James Malone, “Bull 
Rider’; Katherine Merrill, “‘A Street in Charleston” ; 
William Meyerowitz, ‘“‘Apples’’; Carton Moorepark, 
“In and Out’; Abbo Ostrowsky, “‘Croton-on-Hudson”’ ; 
Lawrence F. Peck, “July’’; George A. Renouard, 
“Drinkers”; Louis C. Rosenberg, ‘“‘Villefranche-sur- 
Mer’; Margery Ryerson, “Joan”; George H. Shorey, 
“Summer Afternoon”; John Sloan, “‘Fourteenth Street, 
The Wigwam”; Andre Smith, “Santa Maria della 
Salute”; Diana Thorne, “The Bread Line’; Walter 
Tittle, “‘Heifetz Playing’; George C. Wales, “Coming 
out of Marblehead”; Cadwallader Washburn, “‘De- 
vout Disciple of St. Francis’; Herman A. Webster, 
“A Venetian Street’; Charles H. Woodbury, “‘st. 
Thomas”; George Wright, “French Market, 
Orleans”; Mahonri Young, “Apple Orchard.” 

The British artists : 

S. van Abbé, J. H. Amshewitz, Stanley Anderson, 
Robert Austin, Edmund Blampied, E. Bouverie-Hoyton, 
Arthur Briscoe, G. L. Brockhurst, Charles W. Cain, 
Sir D. Y. Cameron, C. S$. Cheston, Francis Dodd, A. 
Hugh Fisher, W. Russell Flint, Evelyn Gibbs, Joseph 
Gray, F. L. Griggs, Allan Gwynne-Jones, Oliver 
Hall, Martin Hardie, Alfred Hartley, Kenneth Holmes, 
Sydney Jones, Dame Laura Knight, Sydney Lee, E. S. 
Lumsden, James McBey, W. Westley Manning, W. 
E. Morgan, Harry Morley, John Nicolson, Job Nixon, 
Orovida, Malcolm Osborne, R. C. Peter, W. P 
Robins, Henry Rushbury, Sir Frank Short, Richard 
Sickert, Percy Smith, J. B. Souter, Ian Strang, Edmund 
J. Sullivan, Graham Sutherland, Robin Tanner, A. R. 
Middleton Todd, C. F. Tunnicliffe, Sidney Tushing- 
ham, William Washington, Geoffrey H. Wedgwood, 
Dorothy Kay, Lionel Lindsay. 

The Continental artists: 

Julius Komjati (Hungary), Marina Battigelli (Italy), 
E. Brugnoli (Italy), Antonio Carbonati (Italy), Fabio 
Mauroner (Italy), E. Mazzoni-Zarini (Italy), Arent 
Christensen (Norway), Olaf Willums (Norway). 





“The Fifty Prints” 
“Fifty Prints of the Year,” assembled 
annually by the American Institute of 


Graphic Arts, are now on view at the Print 
Club in Philadelphia. 





McBey’s American Commissions 


James McBey has returned to Britain after 
executing seven portraits of members of the 
Print Club of Philadelphia. He will return 
in October to fill other portrait commissions. 








Gordon Dunthorne 
1726 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ETCHINGS 
and Early English Furniture 

















J. B.LNEUMANN 
LIVING ART 
NEW YORK 




















Book on “Store Display” Involves All Art 





Sculpture in Marble, by Elie Nadelmann. 
(Back View). 


From the press of Brentano’s, New York, 
comes “Contemporary Art Applied to the 
Store and Its Display,” by the well-known 
New York architect, Frederic Kiesler 
($7.50). Although the main purpose of the 
book is to encourage the correct use of 
modern art in the retail store, it covers a 
much wider field. Mr. Kiesler discusses the 
elements and development of this new art, 
and emphasizes the necessity of form and 
harmony and choice of materials. The text 
is lavishly illustrated with excellent photo- 
graphs of paintings, sculpture, buildings, in- 
teriors, windows and furniture. 

Concerning Elie Nadelmann’s sculpture in 
marble, two views of which are reproduced 
above, Mr. Kiesler wrote: “Nadelmann was 
one of the real founders of the cubist move- 
ment. His work in sculpture influenced 
Pablo Picasso. But Nadelmann did not con- 
tinue the further disruption of natural forms. 
He preferred to achieve the perfect expres- 
sion of volume and to realize with such 
perfection of natural forms beauty of light, 
shadow, and material that one may call it 
abstract. 

In the chapter on painting appears this 
statement, often made before but perhaps 
never so well expressed: “What the general 





A Sculptor of Youth 

The life and work of Tait McKenzie, 
Canadian sculptor and surgeon, is dealt with 
in Christopher Hussey’s book, “Tait 
McKenzie, a Sculptor of Youth,” (J. B. 
Lippincott; Philadelphia; $10). Included are 
reproductions of McKenzie’s many war me- 
morials, together with portrait placques and 
examples of the modern sculptural rendering 
of athletics, for which he is distinguished. 











Sculpture in Marble, by Elie Nadelmann. 
(Front View). 


public has wrongly admired, and still admires, 
in the pictures of the Old Masters is the 
skill with which they imitated nature, instead 
of the balance between line, form and color 
in which consists the beauty of a picture. 
It is obvious why they have such difficulty 
in understanding and appreciating modern 
painting which has committed to the camera 
copying of nature.” 











YNEW BOOKS 


for 
ART INSTRUCTION 





Here are several new books, each a com- 
plete treatise of its subject by a high 
authority. All profusely illustrated: 


(CL) Lettering, Modern and Foreign, Welo $5.00 
(L) Studio Handbook, Letter and Design, Welo 3.00 
() Modern Illustration, Matthews 3-50 
(] The Lacquer System of Sign Painting, 
Matthews 3.00 
( Silk Screen Method of Reproduction, Zahn 5.00 
O How to Draw Funny Pictures, 
Matthews and “Zim’’ 3.00 


() Layouts for Advertising, Dell 3-00 
oO The Art of Sign Painting, Atkinson 4.00 
() Scene Painting and Bulletin Art, Atkinson 4.00 
() “A Show at” Sho’ Cards, Atkinson 4.00 
CL) Art of Show Card Writing, Strong 4.00 
[) Strong’s Book of Designs 4.00 


Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Check the books wanted and mail today. 


FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO. 


Publishers 
Room 525 - 179 No. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 
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| Rare Books and Manuscripts 





~“American Etchers” 


Last spring T. Spencer Hutson, New 
York publisher, brought out the first two 
yolumes of a series known as “American 
Etchers” at the low price of $2.50 each. 
They dealt with the work of Ernest D. Roth 
and Alfred Hutty. Since then two more, 
devoted to the art of Childe Hassam and 
Philip Kapple have left the press of the 
Crafton Collection, and others are to follow. 
How well Mr. Hutson has succeeded in his 
aim to “bring the American etcher before 
the public as the equal competitor of 
European print makers” is shown by the 
flood of favorable criticism from all parts 
of the country, greeting the appearance of 
each successive volume. THE Art DIGEST 
prints excerpts from a few of the comments, 

New York Herald Tribune: “They are 
precisely the sort of publications needed 
to provide the native etcher with some of 
the recognition to which he is entitled.” 

Chicago Evening Post: “Print collectors 

are increasing. The mature etcher follows on 
the trail of others approved by connoisseurs, 
and for these as well as the many who are 
just awakening to the delights of engraving, 
the featuring of individual-artists and their 
work meets a well-defined need. 
Thus far, this edition, relating to contempo- 
tary etchers, is wise in choosing writers who 
exercise a keen interest in constructive 
criticism.” 

Los Angeles Times: “The publishers are 
particularly to be congratulated on their 
undertaking, because works of art and 
especially reproductions are usually much 
better done in Europe than here. By their 
careful printing of the aquatone plates they 
have set a standard for future art repro- 
duction in the United States, as well as hav- 
ing brought American art before the public.” 

New York American: “It would take close 
comparison with the originals of the plates 
reproduced, to note the minute differences 
only observable to the specialist’s eye.” 

Eventually it is planned to bring out eight 
more volumes. Those on John Taylor Arms 
and Arthur Heintzelman are under prepara- 
tion, while Louis C. Rosenberg, Troy Kin- 
ney, Kerr Eby and Donald Shaw MacLaugh- 
lin have been chosen for others. Each volume 
contains twelve full-page reproductions of 
the artist’s works, a catalogue of his pub- 
lished plates with size and number of copies, 
an appreciation by a sympathetic critic, and 
a short biography. Besides the $2.50 edition 
there is also a de luxe edition of 75, each 
volume containing an original etching by 
the artist. 





Mrs. Eddy 


The Quimby collection of Eddy letters, 
shedding light on the 50-year-old contro- 
versy as to whether Christian Science was 
divinely revealed to Mary Baker Eddy by 
the “miracle of the fall at Lynn” orig- 
inated in the teachings of Dr. Phineas P. 
Quimby, has been presented to the Library 
of Congress by Mrs. Elizabeth Quimby 
Pineo, granddaughter of the doctor. They 
consist of 24 letters by Mrs. Eddy to Dr. 
Quimby, two letters by her husband to him, 
copy books of Quimby’s beliefs and manu- 
scripts in the doctor’s own hand. 

Mary Baker Eddy slipped on the ice at 
Lynn, Mass., in 1866. Her letters to Dr. 
Quimby show that she was treated by him 
between 1862 and 1866 for chronic spinal 
trouble. In them she describes in rever- 
ential terms her gratitude to Quimby, refers 
to her “pupilage” under him and announces 
that she is lecturing on his method. Many 
years later she wrote of the “miracle” of 
her healing on the “third day.” Orthodox 
Christian Scientists maintain that Mrs. 
Eddy, through this “miracle,” received the 
divine inspiration to found her church. 
Consequently these letters have long been a 
storm center of the battle between the 
Scientists and the critics of the cult. Sybil 
Wilbur, who wrote the official biography 
of Mrs. Eddy, termed the Quimby. manu- 
scripts “absolutely hypothetical.” 





San Francisco Item, $750 
The original manuscript town journal of 
San Francisco by its first treasurer, cover- 
ing the years 1847-48, brought $750 when 
auctioned by the American Art Association. 








COLONY BOOK SHOP 


First Editions Rare Books 
Current Books Color Plate Books 
Book Reviews Sent on Request 
26 East 61st Street NEW YORK 








$1.00 for “Scarlet Letter” 


Mrs. Dora Hood of Toronto has figured 
in another of the romances so thrilling to 
the rare book collector. She bought a pile of 
old books and newspapers for $1 and dis- 
covered among them a first edition of Haw- 
thorne’s “Scarlet Letter,” printed in Boston 
in 1850, and quoted in booksellers’ catalogues 
at from $1,000 to $1,500. The volume, bound 
in the original brown cloth, is in excellent 
condition. 

Written in faded ink on the rust spotted 
fly leaf is the name “Anson Jones,” bringing 
to mind the Anson Jones who was the last 
president of the Texas Republic and who 
died by his own hand at Houston in 1858. 

Speaking of her find, Mrs. Hood said: “An 
old book is such a live thing. Here is the 
‘Scarlet Letter,” unchanged since the day 
it came from the press and Hawthorne first 
saw it. In this country only the very rich 
can indulge a fancy for first editions of 
foreign authors. I have limited my collec- 
tion to Canadian and American authors.” 





Doing a Service 

Charles F. Heartman of Metuchen, N.]J., 
in the introduction to the catalogue of one 
of his sales, discusses the relations between 
dealer and collector. He expresses the 
opinion that when he has sold anybody a 
fine example of Americana “he has done 
him a service.” 
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Great Calendar 





of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 








Birmingham, Ala. 
ANDERSON GALLERIES—Apr. 15-30: Sketches, Martha 
F. Anderson. : 
Mobile, Ala. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY—Apr. 26-May 10: 
Art League, 7th “‘A” Circuit. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
WOMAN'S COLLEGE OF ALABAMA—Aprt.: 
colors, Ellsworth Woodward. 
Berkeley, Cal. 
BERKELEY ART MUSEUM—Aprt.: Development of the 


Southern States 


Water- 


theatre. CASA DE MANANA—Apr. 16-30: Portraits, 
Comtesse de la Montanya. 
Del Monte, Cal. 
DEL MONTE ART GALLERY—To Apr. 21: Landscapes, 


Arthur Hill Gilbert. 


Laguna Beach, Cal. 
LAGUNA BEACH GALLERY—Apr. -May : Regular exhibi- 
tion by members of Art Ass'n. 


La Jolla, Cal. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Apr.: Exhibition, La Jolla Art 
Ass'n. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

LOS ANGELES MUSEUM—Apr.: 11th annual exhibition, 
Painters and Sculptors ; modern Chinese paintings ; 
paintings. Philip Dyke, Hardie Gramatky, Albert 
Mow. AINSLIE GALLERIES—Apr.: Portraits, G. 
Kende. BILTMORE SALON—To Apr. 19: Paintings, 
Clyde Forsyth. Apr. 21-May 10: Paintings, George 
K. Brandriff. BRAXTON GALLERY (Hollywood)— 
Apr. 15-30: Feininger of The Blue Four. CALIFORNIA 
ART CLUB—Apr.: Miscellaneous show of winter 
work. DALZELL HATFIELD GALLERIES—Apr. : Paint- 
ings of High Sierras, Leland Curtis. STENDAHL 
GALLERIES—Apr. 1§-May 3: Paintings, Armin Han- 
sen. PUBLIC LIBRARY GALLERY—To Apr. 27: 
Bookplate Ass’n International prize competition and 
6th annual exhibition. 


Oakland, Cal. 
OAKLAND ART GALLERY—To Apr. 23: 
Oakland Art Gallery. Apr. 17-May 15: 
lection of Mme. Galka E. Scheyer. 


Annual of 
Private col- 


Pasadena, Cal. 


PASADENA ART INSTITUTE—Apr.: Pasadena Society 
of Artists; Ada Belle Champlin, Clara G. Force, 
Ralph J. Wyatt. GRACE NICHOLSON'S—apr.: 
Paintings, Bessie Lasky; etchings, Arthur Millier; 
50 Ming paintings; Korean and Japanese w 
sculpture. 


San Diego, Cal. 

FINE ARTS GALLERY—Apr.: American Indian arts 
exhibition; drawings, Mater Dominica Fehinger; 
drawings, prints, water-colors, W. J. Fenn. Apr. 20- 
May 3: Work by German school children (A.F.A.). 
Open Apr. 26: Exhibition, San Diego Academy of 
Fine Arts. 


San Francisco, Cal. 

CAL. PALACE OF THE LEGION OF HONOR—Aprt.: 
Work of Eugen Neuhaus; permanent collection: Ori- 
ental art; French and American paintings; Indian 
and Persian textiles. EAST-WEST GALLERY—Apr.: 
Paintings, Joseph Paget-Fredericks; foreign travel 
posters. GALERIE BEAUX ARTS—To Apr. 26: Oils 
and water-color drawings, Otis Oldfield; drawings, 
and paintings, Beaux Arts members. S. & G. GUMP 
CO.—Apr. 21-May 3: Sculpture, Gay Gaer. PAUL 
ELDER & CO.—To Apr. 26: Water-colors of Haiti, 
Philip Nesbitt. 

Santa Barbara. Cal. 


ART LEAGUE OF SANTA BARBARA—To Apr. 19: Paint- 





—_—_ 


ings, Samuel J. Armstrong. Apr. 21-May 3: Paintings 

and etchings, Mary J. Coulter. 

Denver, Col. : 

DENVER ART MUSEUM—Aprt.: Tibetan banner paint- 
ings; old master original drawings ; American Indian 
art; work of Lepére. 

Hartford, Conn. ; 

WADSWORTH ATHENEUM—Aprt.: Contemporary Ameri- 
can art. srr 

Wilmington, Del. 

SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS—To May 28: Fermanent 

collection of work by Howard Pyle. 
Washington, D.C. 

ARTS CLUB OF WASHINGTON—To Apr. 19: Oils, Dixie 
Selden; water-colors, Emma Mendenhall. Apr. 20- 
May 3: Oils. Gladys Bannigan, Alethea Platt, Mary 
G. Riley. CARLTON HOTEL—To May 5: Work of 
Elizabeth Muhlhofer. CORCORAN GALLERY—To 
Apr. 27: “The Geneva Drawings” and paintings of 
Florence, Italy, Violet Oakley. GORDON DUN- 
THORNE GALLERIES—Apr. 15-30: New drypoints, 
Cadwallader Washburn. PHILLIPS MEMORIAL 
GALLERY—Aprt.: Recent paintings, Harold Weston ; 
decorative panels, Augustus Vincent Tack. UNITED 
STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM—To Apr..29: Etchings, 
A. C. Webb. Apr. 21-May 18: Etchings, Gordon 
Grant. YORKE GALLERY—Apr.: Exhibition of 
paintings. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 

ART CLUB—Apr. 15-30: Water-Color 
Students exhibition. 

Chicago, Ill. 

ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO—To Apr. 21: Inter- 

national exhibition of rugs and glass. To Apr. 20: 

1oth International water-color exhibition; drawings, 

Muriel Hannah. ARTHUR ACKERMANN & SON— 

Apr.: Etchings and old prints of Chicago: o'd 

English sporting paintings. ARTS CLUB OF CHICAGO 

To May 3: Professional members’ exhibition. 

CARSON PIRIE SCOTT & CO.—To Apr. 25: A. T. 

Hibbard. CHICAGO GALLERIES ASSOCIATION— 

May: Members semi-annual show. PALETTE & 

CHISEL CLUB—To Apr. 18: Exhibition of water-colors 

by members. Apr. 20-May 20: 36th annual exhibition 

of oil paintings and sculpture. 


Decatur, Ill. 
INSTITUTE OF CIVIC ARTS—Apr.: Portraits, Henry S. 
Hubbel ; flower paintings, Katherine Cherry. 
Evanston, III. 
PUBLIC LIBRARY—Apr. 29-May 9: 


modern art. 
Rockford, Ill. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Apr.: Paintings by artists of Rock- 
ford and vicinity. 
Peoria, Ill. 
ART INSTITUTE—To Apr. 29: 
Michel, Janet Cummings, 
McEntosh. 


Rotary & 


Exhibition of 


Paintings, Adelaide 
Ruth Meyer, P. R. 


Springfield, Il. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Apr.: Work of Lillian Scalzo. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

HERRON ART INSTITUTE—Apr.: “Aeroplane Imopres- 
sions,” Ilah Marian Kibbey; modern paintings; 
replicas of Greek and Roman bronzes. PETTIS GAL- 
LERY—To Apr. 21: Helen Woodward. LIEBER GAL- 
LERIES—To Apr. 19: Paintings, Emil Gruppe. Apr. 
21-May 3: Paintings, Frank H. Desch. 

Richmond, Ind. 

ART - - gama daieesti ta Apr. 28: 33rd Indiana Painters’ 

exhibit. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
LITTLE GALLERY OF AM. FED. OF ARTS—Apr.: 


Ten 
Philadelphia painters. 





He Waited 


After viewing the famous Armory Show 
in 1913, Ramon Shiva, newly arrived from 
his native Spain, came to two conclusions. 
He would give up his idea of becoming a 
commercial artist and would paint only as 
his inspiration directed him, and, second, he 
would not attempt to paint to sell, but would 
make his living in other lines. Subsequent- 
ly Shiva entered the Chicago Art Institute. 
The germs of independence proved so 
virulent, however, that there followed three 
years of mutual agony for pupil and in- 
structors, ending when Shiva was informed 
that his “discredits” overshadowed his 
“credits” and he would have to leave. 


During the following years Shiva worked 
for firms of commercial lithographers, where 
he did much important experimentation in 
color. But he kept on painting, and now he 
has closed a one-man exhibition at Knoed- 





ler’s in Chicago. He has “arrived.” C. J. 
Bulliet wrote in the catalogue: 

“Shiva like Renoir, loves color for itself, 
and probably no painter in America knows 
better than he what color will do and what 
it won’t. Renoir’s superb mastery grew 
largely out of his work in the porcelain fac- 
tory where he spent his youth. Shiva, simi- 
larly, displays magnificently on his canvas 
the visions that vaporize out of his paint 
tubes. This, Shiva’s first expensive one, 
traces his brilliant development out of Im- 
pressionism, his first love, to a superb In- 
dividualism.” 





Anonymous 
If modern science followed modern art 
They’d not remove the appendix but the 
heart, 
For diagnostics would be miss or hit 
It wouldn’t matter—not a little bit. 
Anonymous Subscriber. 












Davenport, Ia. 
MUNICIPAL ART GALLEKY—Apr. 19-30: Water-colors 
and drawings, Nelson McCleary. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
ASSOCIATION OF FINE ARTS—To Apr. 28: Allied 
Artists of America; etchings, Charles Emile Heil. 
Emporia, Kan. 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE—Aprt.: 
Lester Stevens (A.F.A.). 
Lawrence, Kan. 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS—Apr.: Graphic processes 
(A.F.A.). 


Paintings, Ww, 


Wichita, Kan. 
ART ASSOCIATION—Apr.: Oils from Macbeth and 
Milch Galleries, New York. 
New Orleans, La. 
ISAAC DELGADO MUSEUM—Apr.: 10th annual 
exhibition, Southern States Art League. 
Portland, Me. 
SWEAT MEMORIAL MUSEUM—Apr. 
International Photographic Salon. 
Baltimore, Md. 
BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART—Apr.: Second annual, 
Society of Baltimore Independent Artists; paintings, 
faculty of Grand Central Art School; modern 
paintings and bronzes, Dr. Claribel Cone collection ; 
Diedrich Abbes collection of Chinese ceramics, 
CHARCOAL CLUB—Apr.: Paintings, Marjorie Phil- 
lips, from Kraushaar Galleries. PURNELL GAL- 
LERIES—Apr. : Original etchings, C. R. W. Nevison; 
old paintings. 


18-May 19: 


Amherst, Mass. 

AMHERST COLLEGE—To Apr. 25: Phila. Water-Col:r 
Rotary (A.F.A.). 

Boston, Mass. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Apr.: XVth century wood- 
cuts and metal cuts; Hogarth etchings and engrav- 
ings, drawings, Sandby, Varley, Gurtin; modern 
woodcuts; XVIIIth century English porcelain. 
BOSTON ART CLUB—To Apr. 26: Exhibition by 
Business Men’s Art Club. CAPRONI GALLERIES— 
Indefinite: Reproductions of classical and modern 
statuary. CASSON GALLERIES—Apr. 14-26: Paintings, 
K. Hiraga. DOLL & RICHARDS—Apr. 16-29: Crayon 
portraits, Ethel Mechanic. Apr. 23-May 6: Water- 
colors, Ruel Crompton Tuttle. GOODMAN, FINE 
PRINTS—To Apr. 26: Miscellaneous fine prints, old 
masters. GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP—To Apr. 26: 
Etchings, Hans Kleiber; Audubon bird prints. MRS. 
PANCOAST’S GALLERY—Apr. 21-May 10: Max Bohm, 
Noble, Lawson, Kroll, Karfiol, Margaret Sargent, 
Speight, Bates. SOCIETY OF ARTS & CRAFTS— 
To Apr. 23: Arts and crafts of Philippine Islands. 
ROBERT C. VOSE—Apr.: Exhibition of paintings. 


Cambridge, Mass. 

FOGG ART MUSEUM—Apr.: Loan exhibition of draw- 
ings; early Chinese pottery from Charles Bain 
Hoyt collection; etchings by Rembrandt. 

Hingham Center, Mass. 

THE PRINT CORNER—Apr.: Etchings, Hartwell 

Priest; block-prints in color, Frances Gearhart. 
Worcester, Mass. 

ART MUSEUM—Apr.: American paintings from perma- 

nent collection. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN—Apr.: Exhibit of graphic 
arts. 

Detroit, Mich. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS—Apr.: Sixteenth annual exhibi- 
tion of American art; Robert Henri memorial exhibi- 
tion. DETROIT GALLERIES, INC.—To Apr. 19: 
Aeroplane paintings, J. Helen Kent; etchings and 
prints of aviation. JOHN HANNA GALLERIES—To 
Apr. 24: Paintings, George S. Hill; etchings, Polly 
Knipp Hill. SOCIETY OF ARTS & CRAFTS—Apr. 15- 
May 17: Jewelry, Olga Tritt. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

ART GALLERY—Apr.: Paintings, William H. Singer, 
Jr.; water-colors, Nile J. Behncke; block-prints, 
Leo J. Meissner. 

Muskegon, Mich. 

HACKLEY GALLERY—Apr.: Sculptures and drawings, 

Hilbert. London Underground posters, 
Port Huron, Mich. 

ART ASSOCIATION—Apr. : Here paintings; woodcuts 

in color, A. Rigden Read (A.F.A.). 
Duluth, Minn. 

ART ASSOCIATION—To Apr. = Dt aaeed from North 

Shore Arts Ass’n annual (A.F.A.). 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

INSTITUTE OF ARTS—Apr.: Modern French paintings; 

drawings, Mestrovic. Open Apr. 20: Engravings, Tim- 


othy Cole. Open Apr. 18: Etchings, Cadwallader 
Washburn. 
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Kansas City, Mo. 
ART INSTITUTE—Apr.: International water-color ex- 
hibition; sculpture, Patlagean. 


5 St. Louis, Mo. 

CITY ART MUSEUM—To Apr. 21': Foreign section of 
Carnegie International. FRANCIS D. HEALY GAL- 
LERIES—April-May : Spanish antique furniture ; Span- 
ish portraits. NEWHOUSE GALLERIES—Apr. 18-May 
2: Paintings, Joseph P. Birrin. 

Omaha, Neb. 


ART INSTITUTE—Apr.: Carroll, Hopper, Burchfield 
show; small soap sculpture. ~ 


Manchester, N.H. 

CURRIER ART GALLERY—Apr.: Memorial exhibition 
of Elihu Vedder (A.F.A.); Swiss paintings, Francois 
Gos (A.F.A.); Japanese prints from Sho Nemoto col- 
lection (A.F.A.); Oils, Charles W. Hawthorne from 
Babcock Galleries; Navajo blankets. 

Atlantic City, N.J. 

MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY—To June 1: Water-colors 
by 23 contemporary artists. 

East Orange, N. J. 

ART CENTER OF THE ORANGES—To Apr. 22: Etchings, 
Marjory Kyerson. : 

Leonia, N.J. 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL—Apr. 21-28: Exhibition by artists 

of Leonia and vicinity. 
Montclair, N.J. 
MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM—To Apr. 28: Phila. Society 


of Etchers. 
Newark, N.J. 
NEWARK MUSEUM—Indefinite : 
paintings, sculpture, applied arts; 
Japan. 


Modern American 
arts of Old 


Santa Fe, N.M. ; 
ART MUSEUM—To Apr. 30: Exhibition in connection 
with convention of Western branch of A.F.A. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. ae 

BROOKLYN MUSEUM—Apr.: 4oth annual exhibit of 
pictorial photography; Metcalfe collection of Ori- 
ental rugs. To Apr. 22: Models and plans of modern 
Vienna architecture. 

Buffalo, N.Y. 

ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY—Apr.: Contemporary Bel- 
gian paintings, graphic art and sculpture. Apr. 27- 
June 16: 24th annual exhibition of selected paint- 
ings by American artists; paintings, Henry Lee 
McFee. E 

Elmira, N.Y. 

ARNOT ART GALLERY—Apr.: Paintings by Syracuse 
artists. 

New Rochelle, N.Y. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY—Apr. 14-May 10: 
painters’ show. 

New York, N.Y. 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM—To Nov. 2: Exhibition of 
the H. O. Havemeyer collection. Apr. 14-Sept. 30: 
European and American samplers, XVII to xIx 
century. Apr.: Etchings by the Tiepolo Family ; 
prints, Winslow Homer. ABRAHAM & STRAUS—To 
Apr. 22: Water-colors by members of ‘“‘The 15 Gal- 
lery.” ARTHUR ACKERMANN & SON—Apt.: Old col- 
ored prints of historical London. AMERICAN-ANDER- 
SON GALLERIES—To Apr. 19: Paintings, Sarah E. 
Hanley, Mrs. Charles E. Hook; paintings and water- 
colors, Mary Turlay Robinson. AMERICAN FINE ARTS 
BUILDING—To Apr. 24: Annual exhibition, Catherine 
Lorillard Wolfe Art Club. 4N AMERICAN PLACE 
(509 Madison Ave.)—To Apr. 22: New paintings, 
Arthur G. Dove. ARDEN GALLERY—Aprt.: 7th an- 
nual Landscape Architects Society; garden furniture ; 
animal pottery, Wharton Esherick; ceramics, Henry 
Varnum Poor. ART CENTER—To Apr. 26: Paintings, 
Marion Gray Traver; textile designs, Art Alliance; 
paintings and drawings, Giles Francklyn. To Apr. 
27: Experiments in oil paintings, Francis E. O’Brien. 
ART CENTER—OPPORTUNITY GALLERY—Apr.: 
Craftwork, New York Society of Craftsmen; prints; 
Mexican craftwork. ART CENTER—BARBIZON 
BRANCH—To Apr. 23: Work by Educational Alliance 
Art School. Apr. 21-May 4: National Junior League 
exhibit. BABCOCK GALLERIES—To May 3: Ameri- 
can paintings, water-colors and etchings. To Apr. 30: 
Water-colors, Captain Vivian Guy. BELMONT 
GALLERIES—Apr.: Permanent exhibition of Old 
Masters. BECKER GALLERIES—Apr.: Colored prints 
of costume designs, Picasso; red woodcuts, illustra- 
tions for Virgil’s ‘‘Eclogues,”’ Maillol ; German prints, 
Matisse. BROWN-ROBERTSON—Indefinite: Color 
prints by American and British artists; paintings. 
CARLBERG & WILSON GALLERIES—Indefinite : 
English XVIIIth century portraits. BRUMMER 
GALLERY, INC.—Apr.: Paintings, Rouault. RALPH 
M. CHAIT GALLERIES—Indefinite: Exhibition of 
Khmer sculpture. CHAMBRUN GALLERY—Aprt.: 
Religious paintings, Louis Jambor. CONTEMPORARY 
GALLERIES—To May 15: Etchings by Etchers 
Guild. CORONA MUNDI (Roerich Museum)—Apr.: 
Contemporary art, Auerbach-Levy, Bistran, Dabo, 
Hawthorne, Higgins, Hunter, Paddock. DEHAUKE & 
CO.—Apr.: Exhibition of Cubism (1910-1913). 
DELPHIC STUDIOS—Indefinite: Works of Orozco, 
Thomas H. Benton, Dewey Albinson. DOWNTOWN 
GALLERIES—To Apr. 27: Paintings and drawings, 
Ben Shahn. DUDENSING GALLERIES—Apr.: Paint- 
ings, Nura. DURAND-RUEL—To Apr. 26: Paintings, 
Albert André. EHRICH GALLERIES—Apr.: Early 
American miniatures, Copley, Mifibone, Tisdale, 
Stuart, etc. FERARGIL GALLERIES—To Apr. 27: 
Little American masterpieces; etchings, A. L. 
Groll. Apr. 28-May 11: Paintings, Guyrah 
Newkirk; etchings, Rebecca Taylor. Apr.: Garden 


11th annual 


sculpture. FIFTY-SIXTH STREET GALLERIES— 
Apr.: Sculpture for garden and grounds. To 
Apr. 28: Sculpture, Gertrude Lathrop; paintings, 


I. Pulis Lathrop; illustrations, Dorothy Lathrop: 











Five. Gotham Painters. FIFTEEN GALLERY—To Apr. 
26: Paintings, Herman F. Nagel. Apr. 21-May 3: 
Armand Wargny. PASCAL M. GATTERDAM GALLERY 
—Apr.: Exhibition ef paintings. GRAND CENTRAL 
ART GALLERIES—To Apr. 19: Sculpture, Bessie 
Potter Vonnoh. Apr. 22-May 3: Garden paintings, 
Edmund Greacen. Apr. 15-26: Drawings and water- 
colors, Helen Wills; paintings, Eugene F. Savage; 
work by students of Grand Central School of Art. 
G. R. D. STUDIO—To Apr. 20: Paintings, Durieux, 
Frazier, Prentiss, Benjamin. Apr. 21-May 3: 
“Twenty-Thirty Show.”” HACKETT GALLERIES—To 
Apr. 26: Paintings, Dietz Edzard. HEERAMANECK 
GALLERIES—indefinite: Asiatic works of art. 
GALLERY OF P. JACKSON HIGGS—Indefinite: 
Paintings by Old Masters. KENNEDY & CO.—Apr.: 
Etchings and lithographs, Arthur B. Davies. FRED- 
ERICK KEPPEL & CO.—To May 5: Recent dry- 


points, Cadwallader Washburn. KLEEMAN-THOR- 
MAN GALLERIES—Apr.: Etchings and lithographs, 
Albert Sterner. KLEINBERGER GALLERIES—Apr.: 


Exhibition of Old Masters. ROLAND KOSCHERAK— 
Indefinite: Art from Japan, China and _ Tibet. 
J. LEGER & SON—Indefinite: Fine paintings by 
Old Masters of British schools. JOHN LEVY GAL- 
LERIES—Indefinite: Old and modern paintings. 
LOEDERER-ARKMAN GALLERY—Apr. 19-May 3: 
Paintings and water-colors, T. Fergus Cooper. 
MACBETH GALLERY¥—Apr. 15-28: Russia in water- 
colors, Eliot O’Hara. MILCH GALLERIES—To Apr. 
26: Water-colors, John Whorf. MONTROSS GAL- 
LERY—Apr. 21-May 3: Paintings, Agnes P. Van 
Ryn. MORTON GALLERIES—To Apr. 21: Paintings, 
Hanna Philippovich. MUSEUM OF FRENCH ART— 
To May 2: Lafayette loan exhibition. MUSEUM OF 
MODERN ART—To Apr. 24: Early water-colots of 
Charles E. Burchfield; paintings and sculptures by 
artists under 35. MURAI GALLERIES—Apr.: Euro- 
pean and American moderns. NATIONAL ARTS 
CLUB—Apr. 16-Oct. 1: Members’ exhibition of small 
paintings. J. B. NEUMANN—Indefinite: Living art 
and international. moderns. NEWHOUSE GAL- 
LERIES—Apr.: Decorative portraits and landscapes. 
ARTHUR U. NEWTON—Apr.: XVIIIth century 
English portraits; sporting pictures. PARK AVE. 
GALLERIES—Apr. 17*May 3: Murals, Carl Schmidt. 
PEARSON GALLERY OF SCULPTURE—Apr.: Exhibi- 
tion of sculpture. RALPH M. PEARSON STUDIO— 
Indefinite: Modern hand-hooked rugs by American 
artists. PUBLIC LIBRARY (Prints Division)— 
Indefinite: Early views of American cities. REIN- 
HARDT GALLERIES—Apr.: Old Masters and modern 
French masters, SALMAGUNDI CLUB—To Apr. 20: 
Small pictures and small bronzes. SCHULTHEIS GAL- 
LERIES—Indefinite: Prominent American and foreign 
artists. JACQUES SELIGMANN & CO.—Indefinite: Ex- 
hibition of ancient paintings, tapestries and furniture. 
E. & A. SILBERMAN—To Sept. 1: Old Masters and 


antiques. MARIE STERNER GALLERIES—To Aor. 
26: Paintings and water-colors, Gallibert. Open 
Apr. 26: Water-colors, John Kellogg Woodruff. 


VAN DIEMEN GALLERIES—Apr.: Paintings by Old 
Masters. UNION LEAGUE CLUB—Apr.: Selected 
work by members of National Ass’n of Women 
Painters and Sculptors. WILDENSTEIN GALLERIES— 
Aor.: Paintings and water-colors, Walter Gay. 
HOWARD YOUNG GALLERIES—Apr.: English land- 
scapes and decorative paintings—architectural and 
floral. 
Rochester, N.Y. 

MEMORIAL ART GALLERY—Apr.: Kiowan art; paint- 
ings, Isabelle Hollister Tuttle; American etchings. 
GEORGE H. BRODHEAD GALLERIES—Apr. 21-26: 
James Robinson collection of antiques and silver. 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

SKIDMORE COLLEGE—Apr. 18-May 1: European adver- 
tising art. 

Schenectady, N.Y. 

COLLEGE WOMEN’S CLUB—To Apr. 22: Contemporary 
American oil paintings (A.F.A.). 

Syracuse. N.Y. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Apr.: ‘“‘Ten Phila. Painters” 
(Cora Brooks). 

Akron. O. 

AKRON ART INSTITUTE—To May 1: Manuscripts, 
collection of Otto Ege. Apr. 18-May 10: Manufac- 
turers’ decorative arts. 

Athens, O. 

OHIO UNIVERSITY—Apr. 15-30: Japanese 
Grand Central Galleries exhibition (A.F.A.) 
temperary American paintings (A.F.A.). 

: Cincinnati, O. 

CINCINNATI MUSEUM—Apr.: Illuminated manu- 
scripts, XIth to XVIth century. CLOSSON GALLERIES 
—To Apr. 19: Brainard Lemon collection of silver. 

Cleveland, oO. 

CLEVELAND MUSEUM—Apr. 23-June 1: 12th annual 

exhibition, Cleveland Artists and Craftsmen. 


Columbus, O. 

GALLERY OF FINE ARTS—Apr.: 

traveling water-color show; 
Chicago artists. 


prints ; 
; con- 


Cleveland Artists 
sculpture by four 


Dayton, O. 
DAYTON ART INSTITUTE—Apr.: Pynson Printers’ 
portrait show. To May 31: Book Trails exhibit. Apr. 
1§-May 15: Prints, Walter Tittle; paintings, Gari 


Melchers. Apr. 23-May 23: Ist International 
lithography and wood engraving exhibit. 
Oxford, O. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY—Apr.: Etchings and wood-block 
prints (A.F.A.). 
Toledo, O. 
TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART—Apr.: 12th annual exhibi- 
tion, Toledo Federation of Art Societies. 
Youngstown, O. 
BUTLER ART INSTITUTE—Apr.: Original cartoons, 
lent by J. G. Butler, III. 


Toronto, Oft. 

J. MERRITT MALLONEY GALLERY—Apr. 1§-May 15: 

Paintings of the Alps, Francois Gos. 
Portland, Ore. 

ART ASSOCIATION—Apr.: Work of alumni and ad- 

vanced students of Portland Art Ass’n School. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY—Apr. 25-May 19: Contemporary 

American paintings: (A.F.A.). 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

ART ALLIANCE—To Apt. 27: Annual exhibition, Phila. 
Water-Color Club... To May 6: Water-colors and 
pastels, John McLure Hamilton. To May 1: Archi- 
tectural models by Florence I. Musselman. Apr. 29- 
June 8: Water-colers, Emil J. Bistram. ART CLUB— 
Apr. 19-May 2: William Yarrow. C. PHILIP BOYER 
GALLERY—Apr. 14-26: Raymond Bancroft, Juliet 
White Gross, Roy Weiss. PHILA. MUSEUM—To Apr. 
17: Paintings, Thomas Eakins. To June 1: Foulc 
collection cf Gothic and Renaissance art. To May 
1: XVIIth century lace. PHILA. SKETCH CLUB— 
To Apr. 19: Photographs, Richard T. Dooner, Wm. 
S. Ellis, H. C. Pepper, Henry Troth. May 5-17: 
66th annual exhibition of oils, Phila. Artists. 
PRINT CLUB—To Apr. 19: Etchings and engravings, 
Jean-Emile Laboureur. Apr. 21-May 10: 7th annual 
of American Etchers; loan exhibition of members’ 
favorite print. ARTS & CRAFTS COMMUNITY 
CENTER—To May §: Oils by members of Fellowship 
of P. A. F. A. RENAISSANCE GALLERIES—Indefinite : 
Masters of the English school and Early American 
portraits. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE—To Apr. 20: Photographic 
Salon. To June 1: Paintings given to Public Schools 
by ‘ico Friends of Pittsburgh Art.” J. J. GILLESPIE 
CO.—Apr. 15-30: American paintings; etchings, Arms, 


Levon West, Gifford Beal, Martin Lewis, John 
Sloan, ete. Apr. 21-30: Wax miniatures, Ethel F. 
Mundy. 


Reading, Pa. 

PUBLIC MUSEUM—To Apr. 21: Contemporary American 
paintings (A.F.A.). 

Providence, R.I. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN—To Apr. 27: Con- 
temporary Canadian art (A.F.A.). NATHANIEL M. 
VOSE—Apr.: Exhibition of paintings. 

Warren, Pa. 

WOMAN’S CLUB—To Apr. 20: 
illustrators (A.F.A.). 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 

ART ASSOCIATION (Memorial Auditorium)—Apr. 15-30: 
Work, Dept. of University of Chattanooga and Bright 
School. 


Work by American 


Memphis, Tenn. 

BROOKS MEMORIAL GALLERY—Apr.: Oils from Ass’n 

of Painters & Sculptors of Chicago. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

MUSEUM OF ART—To Apr. 28: Art students’ work, 
Carnegie Institute and Educational Alliance Art 
School (A.F.A.). 

Dallas, Tex. 

HIGHLAND PARK GALLERIES—To Apr. 30: Oils and 

water-colors, H. E. Schnakenberg. 
Denton, Tex. 

COLLEGE OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS—Apr.: 1930 Water- 
Color Rotary (A.F.A.). 

Fort Worth, Tex. 

MUSEUM OF ART—To May 12: Paintings by Texas 
artists. 

Houston, Tex. 

MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS—Apr.: 6th annual exhibition, 
Houston artists. HERZOG GALLERIES—Apr.: Ftch- 
ings, Charles Svendsen; Russian enamels. LITTLE 
GALLERY—Apr.: Drawings, Mildred Rockley. 

San Antonio, Tex. 

ART GALLERY—Apr.: Drawings, Ben c 
MILAM GALLERIES—Apr.: Exhibition of 
paintings. WITTE MEMORIAL MUSEUM—Apr.: 
Paintings, Carle J. Blenner and Jean Despujol. 
PABST GALLERY—Apr.: Marines, Paul Schuman. 
Ogden, Utah 
HOTEL BIGELOW GALLERY—Aprt.: Paintings by Amer- 

ican artists. 


ATELIER 
Mead. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 

W. M. McCONAHAY GALLERIES—Indefinite: Western 
paintings. 

Seattle, Wash. 

ART INSTITUTE—Aprt.: 8th annual exhibition of ad- 
vertising art; early American paintings. SCHNEIDER 
ART GALLERIFES—iIndefinite: Foreign & American 
artists. UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON—To Apr. 30: 
Daumier lithographs and medern French paintings. 


Appleton, Wis. 

LAWRENCE COLLEGE—Apr.: Embroidery 
(A.F.A.); contemporary Hungarian etchings; 
traits, Frank O. Saulsbury. 

Madison, Wis. 

ART ASSOCIATION—Apr.: Oils and water-colors, Jean 
Crawford Addams. UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN—Apr. 
1-12: Water-colors, Arthur B. Davies. Apr. 15-30: 
Modern oil paintings, Buk, Nura, Mangravite, 
Vukovic, Schulhoff. 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

BRESLER GALLERIES—Apr.: Etchings and engravings, 
Rembrandt and Diirer. JEFFERSON PAINTERS—To 
Apr. 16: E. Nutting, Armin Hansen, Harold Schultz, 
Howard Thomas. MILWAUKEE ART INSTITUTE— 
Apr.: Wisconsin Painters and Sculptors; Orozco 
lithographs; Wis. Scciety of Applied Arts. MIL- 
WAUKEE JOURNAL GALLERY—Apr.-June: Water- 
colors by Wisconsin artists. 


Oshkosh, Wis. 


collection 
por- 


Paintings, Max 





OSHKOSH PUBLIC MUSEUM—Aprt.: 
Bohm. 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 








Matisse Approves 


Henri Matisse passed through the United 
States on his way to the South Seas, stop- 
ping off in New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. In San Francisco he visited 
the California School of Fine Arts. Aline 
Kistler of the San Francisco Chronicle de- 
scribes the visit in a delightful California 
way: 

“As Matisse went from one studio to the 
next the school seemed to take on new sig- 
nificance as seen through his eyes. The sunny 
courtyard with the fountain in the center; 
the consecutive classrooms with hard-work- 
ing groups of students drawing, painting and 
modeling; the splendid library with its tall 
windows looking out to the bay and Alcat- 
raz; the devious stairways connecting the 
various levels of airy, sunny studios—all 
these seemed newly magnificent in the pres- 
ence of the genial Frenchman who marveled 
at the light and beauty of this California 
school in comparison with the cramped 
quarters and makeshift studios of the Paris 
schools, the Mecca of young artists. 














The] are Studios 
Summer School of Art 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, COAST OF MAINE 
LANDSCAPE - MARINE 
PORTRAIT PAINTING 

ETCHING - DESIGN 
BLOCK PRINTING 
NORMAL - INDUSTRIAL 
COMMERCIAL ART 
PSYCHOLOGY - ENGLISH 
POTTERY - CRAFTS 
COLOR - JEWELRY 
AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL 
SIX WEEKS 
JULY 7 TO AUGUST 15, 1930 
FOR CATALOGUE 
DESCRIBING FACULTY 
COURSES - CREDITS 


Address FRANK ALLEN Director 


220A WILLouGHBY AVENUE 
Brookiyn, N.Y 





“As Matisse visited the classes working 
from life he commented on the beauty and 
charm of the models. Here were no jaded 
professional models, but fresh youth as vital 
as California sunshine, and as unaffected. 
He looked at the students and saw them, 
carefree and healthy, unshadowed by poor, 
tiny lodgings and possible sacrifices in food. 
He smiled as he sniffed the appetizing odors 
of the cafeteria kitchen, and drew in sharp, 
deep breaths of the sunny air as he passed 
through the numerous courts and balconies. 
He was greatly interested in the designs 
worked out to an accompaniment of music 
under the direction of Marian Hartwell and 
offered suggestions and encouragement to 
this experiment in creative design. 











“But what seemed to interest him most of 
all was his visit to the school storeroom, 
where he examined the paints used by the 
students. He fondled the tubes of fresh 
color, unscrewing the caps and sampling 
each. At that moment he was a painter 
among paints, a man to whom color is a 
form of intoxication. The very way that his 
hands went from one tube to the next, feel- 
ing its smooth surface, identifying its sub- 
stance, revealed more definitely than any 
words would have the love of color that 
has brought Matisse to be regarded as one 
of the greatest living colorists.” 

In the fall Matisse will return to the 
United States to serve on the jury of the 
29th Carnegie International. 











STUDENTS NOW 
TAKING THE 


_ 1000 





DRAWING AND PAINTING 
SELF-TAUGHT 


The textbook of the new vision-training method that enables anyone to learn to 
draw and paint by Home Study and Use of 
Book $3.00; Glass $2.75. This is not an aid to picture making but to vision so true 
that soon the Glass and all tests are discarded and amateur and artist see alike. 


HOME COURSE 


because it gives artists and art teachers 
power they did not gain by old methods. 


THE SUMMER ART SCHOOL 


turns failure into success and saves years in Art Schools for students. The Glass 
supersedes theory and makes even home study of portraiture, landscape, illustration 
better than personal instruction by other methods. 


CROSS ART SCHOOL, "#223, Harber 


All the year address 


the Drawing and Painting-Glass. 














michel jacobs 


european-african 
painting tour 


To France, Spain, Morocco, Algeria, Italy. Six months tour, from 00 
May 22 to November 7, 1930 all expenses paid, including tuition, $7500.°° 


Part of this tour can be taken at a proportional reduction from July Ist to September 


lst or other dates convenient. 





Send for Illustrated Booklet A. J. 


metropolitan art school, 58 west §7th st., new york 
Michel Jacobs, director and author of the Art of Color, Study of color, Art of Composi- 
tion. A simple application of Dynamic Symmetry. Individual instruction, Life Portrait, 
Poster, Fabric Design, Costume Design and Interior Decoration. Send forCatalog D 


‘ 
























PAINT SUNSHINE 
with 
EDWARD DUFNER, N.A. 
Classes 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 
FOR BUSINESS MEN 
At the Boothbay Studios 
Summer School of Art 
JULY - AUGUST 1930 
For circular address 


FRANK ALLEN 
220A Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 





















CAPE COD ‘SCHOOL OF ART. 
CHARLES W. HAWTHORNE 


Instructor 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
31st Season, June 30th to August 23 


HARRY N. CAMPBELL, Director 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
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“One Stroke” 


Lilian May Miller, American artist, born 
in Tokio, who was introduced to the Ameri- 
can art world by THe Art Dicest on her 
arrival from the Orient last autumn, has just 
held an exhibition of her wood-block prints 
produced by the old Japanese process at the 
Denver Museum, and Donald Bear, review- 
ing her work in the Rocky Mountain News 
quotes this from Miss Miller’s book, “Grass 
Blades from a Cinnamon Garden”: 

With ten strokes he built a mountain, 

With two strokes a tree— 

And then with the most delightful smile 
He gazed through the lattice door a while 

And with one stroke brushed in the bound- 

less sea. 

Miss Miller gave a lecture at the museum 
on the technique of Japanese wood-block art, 
which was summarized by Mr. Bear as fol- 
lows: 

First, the water-color design for the block- 
print being finished, a tracing is taken from 
it, for the key or outline block; this block 
of cherrywood (sukura) is then carefully 
engraved with various chisels and gouges. 
Again, from the water-color design, the dif- 
ferent patterns for each color mass are 
traced, with each color requiring a separate 
block. After the necessary number of blocks 
are completed, the color for printing may 
be applied. 

The blocks are not printed in a press, but 
are laid on a table face up; water-color is 
applied to the block, and dampened mulberry 
bark paper is placed on the surface; then the 
impression is rubbed off with the baren, a 
disk made of coiled twisted fiber enclosed in 





a sheaf of bamboo leaf. Each block is print- 
ed in this succession until the whole com- 
position is completed. Varying intensities of 
the same color are obtained by the engraving 
of a separate block or, as in many instances, 
by the application of a greater degree of color 
on one part of the block and the use of 
water to soften the edges where the color 
flows into a lighter hue. 





The Berkshire Scene 

The Berkshire Summer School of Art at 
Monterey in the Berkshire Hills of Massa- 
chusetts has mailed an attractively illustrated 
booklet to its friends and former students. 
The school community consists of more than 
60 buildings situated on several hundred 
acres of rolling farm and forest land, com- 
manding an extensive view of the Berk- 
shire valley with its lake and villages. 

This school was founded in 1915 by Ray- 
mond P. Ensign, now director of the Newark 
School of Fine and Industrial Art, and 
Ernest W. Watson, a supervisor at Pratt 
Institute, well known for his block-prints. 





Carnegie Scholarships 


A limited number of scholarships, avail- 
able to American art students, providing for 
study in the Institute of Art and Archae- 
ology of the University of Paris during a 
six weeks’ summer session, beginning June 
30, are offered by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. Each scholarship 
carries a stipend of $400, which will cover 
traveling, living and tuition expenses. Appli- 
cations must be made before May 1 to 
Institute of International Education, 2 W. 
45th St., New York. 











ADDRESS 


THE EASTPORT SUMMER SCHOOL OF ART 


EASTPORT, MAINE 


GEORGE PEARSE ENNIS 


INSTRUCTOR 


TERM: JULY 1st to AUGUST grx 


CLASSES IN DRAWING, WATER-COLOR AND OIL PAINTING OUT OF DOORS 
ALSO PAINTING FROM THE MODEL IN CLASS STUDIO 


For Catalog and information 


GLADYS ATWOOD ENNIS 
67 WEST 871 STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


SECRETARY 











The Traphagen School of Fashion 


Intensive Six-Week Summer Course 
Special Classes planned for Teachers 
All phases from elementary to full 
mastery of costume design and illus- 
tration are taught in shortest time com- 
patible with bags een Day and 
Evening Courses. Sunday Nude Drawing 
and Painting Class. Incorporated under 
Regents. Certificates given on comple- 
tion of course. Send for Catalog D. 

1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York 











PRATT INSTITUTE 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 
Brooklyn, New York 
Pictorial Illustration, Advertis- 
ing Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Interior Decoration, Industrial 
Design, Teacher Training, Archi- 
tectural Construction, Architec- 
tural Design. 35 Studios. 70 
Instructors. 43rd Year. 
James C. Boupreau, Director 











Commercial Illustration Studios 
ALL BRANCHES OF COMMERCIAL ART 


taught by experienced artists. Individual instruc- 
tion. Modern and practical method. Day and 
evening classes. 


Moderate Fee Register Now! 
Suite 409-A, Brentano Bldg. 
1 West 47th Street, New York City 





THE SCHOOL OF 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


A limited number of free scholarships for 
serious students 


Send for copy of “Art as a Profession” 








MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


1925-1930 2ND TERM Baltimore, Md. 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request 





ABBOTT SCHOOL OF FINE AND 
=—=AOMMERCIAL ART 











624 BH STREET Aw. WASHINEGCTON.DC 








THE DALLAS ART INSTITUTE 


1215% Main Street 
Courses in 
Drawing, Painting, Design, Illustration and Com- 
mercial Art. Interior Decoration. 
Day and Evening Classes 


OLIN HERMAN TRAVIS, Director 


Dallas, Texas 

















NATIONAL pe cee OF ART 


Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Commercial Art, 
Interior Decoration. Professional Development 
under successful artists saves time, Studios are 
sky and north lighted. Modern equipment. Euro- 
pean tours. Extension Courses. Spring, Summer 
and Winter Terms. New Catalog: address 
Secretary, 230 East Ohio St., Chicago 


Cor. . 








PROVINCETOWN 
MASS. 


INSTRUCTOR 


Write for Circular A 
Box 453, 





THE BROWNE ART CLASS 


Season of 1930 


GrorGeE Etmer Browns, N.A. 
FIGURE AND LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 











WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and Paint- 
ing. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. Pottery. 
Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 

Catalogue sent on request 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM 
OF FINE ARTS 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, DESIGN, 
INTERIOR DECORATION, JEWELRY AND 
METAL WORK 
Information on reques< 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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STUDY ART 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


44th and WARWICK BLVD. 


Courses in 
DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, 
POSTERS, ILLUSTRATION, DESIGN, 


COSTUME DESIGN, INTERIOR DEC- 
ORATION, LETTERING, LAYOUT CAR- 
TOONING AND CRAFTS 
Write for free illustrated catalog. 
Students May Enter at Any Time 


Night Classes 

















GUY WIGGINS 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


LYMF, CONN. 





June 15 to September 15 





Address: 
226 W. 59th St., N. Y. City 

















NAUM M.LOS | 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE - DRAWING 
PAINTING 
Constructive Anatomy 
DAY, EVENING AND SUMMER CLASSES 


1947 BROADWAY 


Phone Trafalgar 0022 
New York City 


Write for Circular 


























Corcoran School of Art 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $15.00 
Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Compesition and Anatomy. Instructors: 
Richard S. Meryman, Principal; $. Burtis Baker, 
Vice-Principal; Mathilde M. Leisenring, Eugen 
Weisz, Carl C. Mose, George M. Jenkins, M.D. 
For information and Prospectus, address 
MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 








ART SCHOOL 
of the Detroit Society 

of Arts and Crafts 
Accredited school; three and 
four year courses. Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling, Design, 
Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion, Costume Design. Catalog 
on request. 
E. A. Gury, Dir., 50 Watson St., Detroit, Mich. 











California School of Fine Arts 
Chestnut and Jones Sts., San Francisco 
Affiliated with the University of California 

Summer Session, June 23 to August 1. Professional 

and teachers’ courses of study in the 
fine and applied arts. 
Write for special catalogue 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 








“ievcn DESIGN WORKSHOP 

of New School for Social Research 
at Rockport, near Gloucester, Mass., for 2 
months, starting July 7th. The theory and 
practice of modern creative pictorial design. 
Separate class for amateurs. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


10 East 53rd St., New York City 








WILMINGTON 
ACADEMY OF ART 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Henryette L. Stadelman Douglas Duer 
Ida Evelyn Macfarlane Gayle P. Hoskins 
M. A. Renzetti Frank E. Schoonover 
Stanley M. Arthurs N. C. Wyeth 





Catalogue on request 


Art’s New Place 


The following are excerpts from an ad- 
dress given by Henry Suzzallo, director of 
the National Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation, at the 159th convocation of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. In it Mr. Suzzallo traces 
the cultural function of the arts through 
the ages and points out the especial need of 
modern man, living in the accelerated tempo 
of a machine age, for aesthetic recreation: 

“There have been periods in human his- 
tory when the arts which incorporate charm 
in our interpretations of life have been high- 
ly regarded even among men of affairs. But 
this can scarcely be said to have been the 
case during the last generation of Ameri- 
cans. This fact is not a lasting indictment 
of the place of the arts in human culture, 
but merely the outcome of the transient 
ignorance of men and women so busy with 
a kind of economic and social housekeeping 
that they had no surplus time or energy to 
think about the worth of subtle values, or 
to pursue interests that did not press overtly 
upon their daily lives. 

“There is evidence enough, at the moment, 
to suggest that this period is ended in Ameri- 
can life, and that from now on, art is about 
to become important; as important as it 
has been in many cultures of the past. 

“The conviction is dawning on us that art 
has economic utility. Ten years of practical 
business experience has proven it. This ap- 
preciation of the worth of art springs from 
an everyday interest, one imperious and 
widespread among us. It provokes a curivs- 
ity to know more of its worth in other do- 
mains. Perhaps art has social utility. Per- 
haps it has a high significance in the personal 
life. Perhaps our culture in aesthetic terms 
is not a luxury, but a necessity to civilized 
life. The ordinary man is now ready to 
learn something of that mysterious thing 
called art.... 

“In all human history, art has occupied a 
large place. In every civilization, in every 
human culture, everywhere upon the earth, 
from primitive times until now, the artistic 
technique has been man’s finest and most 
influential method of crystallizing and ex- 
pressing his appraisals of what he finds in 
his life... . The function of art in civiliza- 
tion is to take all necessities and make them 
more endurable, to take the dreams of men 
and give them more reality. It eases life for 
the person and as a method of inducing 
spontaneous social cooperation is the anti- 
thesis of coercion... . 

“For the most part, each of us lives a 
specialized life, a partial life. Part of our 
impulses and powers are used, and the most 
of them are neglected. . . . Today one man’s 
work is a piece, a mere fragment of the 
whole of life, done over and over again, not 
for a day or a year but for a life. Today part 
of our human nature is over-used, and 
more of it under-used. In both cases it is 
abused... - 

“Play and recreation are not a luxury any 
longer. In modern life, the wholesome re- 

freshment they can bring is a necessity. Let 
us value them accordingly and see that high 
play is amply provided lest low and primitive 
forms of play take its place. All art is high 
play. ... The higher, less exciting, and more 
enduring play of the life of artistry, broadly 
conceived, is the form of spiritual hygiene 
the modern man uses least and needs most. 





= re sat a 
SUMMER SCHOOL: June 30 to Aug. 8 
THis state-accredited art college will offer 

30 art and craft courses in its 24th annual 
Summer Session. Summer work applicable to- 
ward graduation with the Bachelor’s degree 
in Fine Arts, Applied Arts, or Art Education, 

Write for summer catalogue D-3 
F. H. MEYER, Director 

Broadway at College Ave., Oakland, Calif. 











ROBERT FULTON LOGAN 


SUMMER Art CLASS 
July, August, 1930. 

Belgium, Burgundy, La Vendee, France. 
Landscape and Figure Painting, Etching, 
Wood-block Printing, Design, Color. 
Write for Prospectus 
MRS. HENRY S. PITTS 
1031 Canton Ave., Mattapan P. O. 
Milton, Massachusetts. 

















OPENED 
New low-priced Section in the 


ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 
16 West 6ist St., New York 


SCULPTURE PAINTING 
DRAWING CERAMIC 


from 1 to 4:30 P.M. 














“Aesthetic emotions, the ones connected 

















SUMMER TERM 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 
July § to August 11 
Still Life, Drawing and Painting from 
draped model, Landscape and Portrait. 
z Scott C. Carser, Instructor 
Write for Catalog B. 126 Mass. Ave., Bostow 


OTIS ART INSTITUTE 








A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED 


BY THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPART- 
MENT OF THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced, 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the year. 
Date of entrance and period of study optional. A 
genuine Art Spirit pervades this art school. Illus- 

trated catalog upon request. 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City 38th year 


Textile Designing, Fashion Drawing, Poster and 
Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, Advanced 
Design. Costume Sketch and Life Class, Historic 
Ornament, Teachers’ Course. 


Positions and orders filled 





—_— 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PAINTING, INTERIOR DECORA- 
TION, DESIGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION AND 
COMMERCIAL ART, Pus. ScHOOL Art. Leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

SUMMER SESSION JULY 2 TO AUGUST 9 
HarotD L. BuTLer, Dean Syracuse, N.Y. 








LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Painting, Sculpture, Teacher Train- 
ing, Advertising Art, Illustration, 
Interior and Industrial Design. Fall 
Term, September 22, 1930. 

For illustrated catalog address 
Charlotte R. Partridge. Director 
Dept. A. D., 438 Jefferson Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











School of the Dayton Art Institute 
Tenth Year 

Full-time four-year courses in Painting, Sculp- 

ture, Design, Commercial and the Graphic Arts. 

Night Classes in above courses and Metal Arts. 








Special College Credit Courses in 
affiliation with Wittenberg College 
SIEGFRIED R. WENG, Director 
Circular of information on request to the 
Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, O. 








Eight weeks cf summer art study in 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Opening date for summer session, June 23 
San Disco Acapemy or Fine Arts 
Balboa Park, San Diego, Cal. 
Pautine ‘Hamitt De Voi, Director 
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The Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts : 
8 THE OLDEST FINE ARTS SCHOOL 
. IN AMERICA 
if | DRAWING, PAINTING 
: ILLUSTRATION, SCULPTURE 
a. City School 
Broad and Cherry Streets 
' PHILADELPHIA 
a Country School (Open all the year) 
CHESTER SPRINGS, PENNSYLVANIA 
Illustrated Booklets 
‘4 “ N. Y. school of 
PARSONS fine & Applied Art 
SUMMER SESSION BEGINS JULY 7th 
—— 95 courses for Professionals, Laymen and Teach- 
—a ers, including House Planning & Decoration; 
Clothes Design; Graphic Advertising & Illustra- 
tion; Stage Design & Window Display; Art for 
Salesmen and Stylists. Also Painting, Life Draw- 
L ing, Museum Research, etc. CREDITS GIVEN 
\Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, N. Y.,! 
THE COMMONWEALTH ART COLONY 
casa Bootnsay Harsor, Me., 26th Season 
Classes all mediums, Landscape, wood-block, etc. 
3 Especially for business and professional men and 
e women. Personal assistance five days a week in 
fundamentals of the artists’ craft, which must be 
learned by all—academic, commercial or modern. 
Catalog with 16 views of this picturesque harbor. 
A. G. Ranoatt, Director 
on, Vt. 
g from 
ortrait. MUSIC, DRAMA, AND ART 
r Summer Session, Mills College, California. 
Bostow June 30—August 9, 1930 
Drawing, Painting, Design, 
T E olor, Life " 
Complete program of courses in Music 
‘AINED and Drama. A co-educational residence 
=PART- college. Art Instructors: 
ae Cora Boone Marian Hartwell 
ornia Ruth Boyé Rosalind Hinkley 
need, For Bulletin address: Miss Mary Dewees, Sec’y 
year. SUMMER SCHOOL OF MUSIC, DRAMA, AND ART, 
al. A MILLS COLLEGE, CALIFORNIA 
[llus- 
iD 4 ; 
Artistic Talents 
year All the regular Art Courses. Also Interior Decoration, 
4 Weaving, Book Binding, Pottery, Metal Working. For 
Bho catalog, address E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room 24 
storic ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY-ST.LOUIS 
ee a 
a HOME STUDY COURSES IN ART 
(Affiliated with St. John’s College Extension) 
For Beginners, Advanced Students 
and Teachers 
ECORA- Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Advertising 
AND Art, Interior Decoration and Methods for 
to the Teachers. 
P Studio Class in Painting (College Credits) 
N.Y Address: LOUIS GEHRING, Dir. 
acs 9%6 Fifth Avenue, New York 
RT BROADMOOR ART ACADEMY 
> 32 W. Dale St. Colorado Springs, Colo. 
rraine Summer Term—June 9th until September 
ration, FACULTY 
. Fall Ernest Lawson, N.A. Randall Davey, 
andscape Life 
iress Lloyd Moylan W. P. McCrossin, M.D. 
ector Winter Classes Anatomy as Applied to Art 
street IRA D. WATERMAN, B.A., Director 
onsin Write for Catalogue 
ute SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS AND 
ale CRAFTS 
Arts. Courses in Painting, Modelling, De- 
Arts. sign, Interior Decoration, Illustra- 
tion, Jewelry, Pottery. Academic 
Dept.: English Literature, Lan- 
guages, Philosophy, Sociology under 
the university professors, Catalog 
Katnertne D. Cup, Director 
234 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
| 23 More art students and artists read THE 
Arr Dicest than subscribe to all the other 
——| American art publications combined, 











with art, are restful. They are absorbing, 
but not exciting. No overt action comes out 
of them. As we see a drama or painting or 
read a novel or poem we sit in our chairs 
without moving a muscle. We look up at 
the beautiful architectural towers of the city 
peacefully enrapt. 

“The day’s civic life and special work 
bring us home torn apart. Art puts us to- 
gether again, makes us forget ourselves; 
which is restful. Its function is not world 





reform, but spiritual reformation or re- 
creation. 

“The arts offer compensatory experiences 
They may be enjoyed actively as in con- 
structive or creative expression. They may 
be enjoyed vicariously through apprecia- 
tions that repeat themselves with enduring 
satisfaction. Both the product created and 
the state of mind may be too imperfect to 
satisfy the perfect esthete, but the healthy 
compensation for a somewhat narrow and 
unbalanced life and work is sound mental 
hygiene. The goal of being a great creative 
artist or an unusual connoisseur, like any 
supreme aim, is most worthy, but for the 
broadly human purposes now under consid- 
eration, it need not be in mind. Our object 
is to use the arts to make and keep every 
mind emotionally wholesome, for contem- 
poraneous life and work tend to thwart and 
to weary human nature. 

“Growth, there will be for each; and an 
increasing satisfaction if the art experience 
is kept genuine and free from the gestures 
of affectation. In whatever corner of human 
nature we may live our restricted lives, -or 
do our own particular work, art offers a 
refined adventure in every other corner for 
there is not a domain neglected by anyone it 
does not cover. 

“There are many current fallacies afloat 
about art. There is, to begin with, the no- 
tion that only what is worthy of exhibition 
is really art. This may be a good definition 
of great art. But perfect or adequate art is 
not always great art. Great art is rare. That 
is why connoisseurs and museums collect it. 
But perfect or adequate art may be quite 
common. This is often the case with simple 
folk-art and with personal art that is avoca- 
tional. Adequacy of technique to subject is 
perfect art. Simple themes may be perfectly 
rendered with small skills. Great art always 
has a subject or aspiration so difficult and 
baffling that only a rare and gifted techni- 
cian has the ability to be sufficient. John 
Does may become adequate artists but only 
Michael Angelos may become great or all- 
masterful art. Jt is our unfounded and snob- 
bish scorn of all that is less than great art, 
which has frightened away most people from 
the refined enjoyments which fall within 
their capacities. Until recently, only those 
who think themselves gifted have frequented 
the studios and museums, All others care- 
fully avoided them for fear of pretension. 

“There is the other false notion that there 
are only a few arts, say the seven arts, when, 
in reality, we might better say there are a 
thousand arts. We usually name only those 
by which a professional may make a living, 
but not all by which common folk may make 
a better life. 

“All that man does or senses may be made 
more beautiful than is the case in the care- 
less run of events. This is the one sublime 
power that man, midway between God and 
the animals, may use for his joy and the joy 





of others,— if only he is awakened!” 











SANTA BARBARA 
School of the Arts 


ALBERT HERTER, A.N.A. 
President 


FRANK MORLEY FLETCHER 
Director 


GRAPHIC AND PICTORIAL ARTS 
DECORATIVE DESIGN—CRAFTS 
SCULPTURE—BRONZE CASTING 

WOOD BLOCK PRINTING—ETCHING 
ARCHITECTURE 


Session: 30 weeks, October-May 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


Illustrated Catalog 


914 Santa Barbara Street 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 
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VESPER GEORGE 


SCHOOL OF FINE & APPLIED ART 
BOSTON SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 7 to August 16 
300 Students—4-Story Building 
Foreign Scholarships 
Booklet—44 St. 


Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 








INWOOD POTTERY STUDIOS 


207th St., West of Seaman Ave., N. Y. C. 
ORDERS taken for all kinds of pottery work. 
CLASSES in Pottery and Modeling. 

SPECIAL JUNE CLASS DAILY, Pottery and 
other crafts adapted for Camp Work. 

SUMMER CLASSES—Resident Pupils. 

FIRING for Sculptors and Schools. 

Tel. Lorraine 0331 H. & A. VOORHEES 








PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF DESIGN 

FOR WOMEN 
Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 

Specialized Instruction by Experts. Industrial and 

Decorative Design. Poster and Advertising Art. 

Interior Decoration. Fashion Illustration and Cos- 

tume Design. Illustration. Normal Art. All branches 
of the Fine Arts. 

Broad and Master Streets Write for Catalog 














WEBSTER 
ART SCHOOL 
PROVINCETOWN MASS. 


FICURE LANDSCAPE COMPOSITION 
BOOKLET ON COLOR Fifty CENTS 








THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 
Facultyofseventy-five. Coursesinall branches. 
Operated on a non-profit basis, low tuition. 
Fifty-second year. Free illustrated catalog. 


Address Associate Dean, Box-A.A. 
Michigan Avenue at Adams Street . . . Chicago 
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The BERKSHIRE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
OF ART 
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The Nelson 


ai ~, 
OUTDOOR 
PAINTING CLASS 


at Kent, Conn. 


In the beautiful Litchfield Hills 
During July and August 








Under Personal Instruction of 
GeorcE LaurENcE NELSON, A.N.A. 
15 West 67th St. New York 


Write for descriptive circular 











es SUMMER SESSION 
oie BEGINS JUNE 30™ 


€NVERY SUBJECT EVERY DAY 
INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMS 
TO FIT INDIVIDUAL NEEDS 








L WER! 
18 souTH# {MICHIGAN AVE. =. CHICAGO 











SCHOOL OF WOOD CARVING 


cor 
| ADAM DABROWSKI STUDIO 








241 Fulton St., at Clark St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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DESIGNERS ART 


July Class in School Aris, Crafts, 
and Methods for 
Teachers 


Register Now Send for Catalog D 
376 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 
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LOUIS F. BERNEKER 
CLASS IN OUTDOOR PAINTING 
June 30 to Aug. 23 


at 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Circular sent upon request 
Write: Secy. Maude Fox, 53 East soth St., N.Y.C. 











Art, the Educator 


Theodore M. Dillaway, director of art 
education in the Philadelphia public schools, 
has issued his annual report: The outstand- 
ing event of the year in art education was 
the opening of the new Philadelphia Museum 
to the schools. For the first time in the city’s 
history a systematic plan for the visitation 
of classes of school children to an art 
museum was worked out. As a result 385 
classes from the elementary and junior high 
schools visited the new museum from Oc- 
tober to June. 

“Art instruction is included in the cur- 
riculum of all special classes. . . . Children 
who are retarded, mentally, as well as 
those who are handicapped physically, enjoy 
art work and many of them show an ability 
in this direction that is far in advance of 
their mental attainments. One special class 
teacher, who teaches a class of boys, has de- 
veloped in her pupils an unusual interest in 
art by encouraging them to paint with oil 
on canvas. At first the boys copied land- 
scapes and subjects of everyday life, but as 
soon as they became a little familiar with 
the medium they produced original com- 
positions which were full of promise.” 

Mr. Dillaway relates an amusing anecdote 
that concerns a “bad boy,” who was admitted 
to this class about the middle of the term. 
The youth, thinking he had to live up to 
his reputation, surreptitiously added spec- 
tacles, beard, mustache and several other 
unnecessary and irrelevant features to one 
of the other pupils’ oil painting. On being 
called up before the class the culprit ad- 
mitted guilt, and seemed proud of his act. 
The teacher decided to keep him after school 
and find out the reason for his aversion to 
oil painting, but when the children returned 
from their noon hour it was apparent from 
his appearance that his classmates had 
furnished the chastisement, being of the 
opinion that the new boy needed a lesson. 
Henceforth the “bad boy” showed respect. 





Photography as Art 


San Jose Teachers’ College instituted on 
April 7 an unique art course, conducted by 
William Horace Smith, San Francisco art 
photographer. It is perhaps the first time 
that photography has been included in a 
college curriculum as an art rather than a 
science. Mr. Smith, who worked for 15 years 
as an artist previous to taking up the camera, 
treats the subject as an art medium dealing 
with composition, balance, graduation of 
tone, form, etc., making no reference to the 
technique except as it is directly related to 
the securing of artistic effects. 





AMERICAN ACADEMY OF 


Practical instruction in 
y all branches of Commer- 
cial and Fine Arts. Day 
and spare time courses. 
Individual instruction. 
Summer a begins 





Directors, Frank H. Young, 








Dept. 40, 25 E. Jackson Blvd. , Chicago, il. 
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Color-Work 
Light 


Approved 
and used 
by many 
prominent 
Artists. 
Other lamps shown 
in Free Booklet 


Macbeth Daylighting Co., Inc. 




















TALENS & SON 


APELDOORN -HOLLAND 
U-S-DISTRIBUTING OFFICE -IRVINGTON NJ- 
Agents for Canada ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO-LTD-17YorkSt.Toronto-Onterio 
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HAND GROUND SUPERFINE 
OIL COLORS 


Made in France 


ARTCO BELGIAN CANVAS 


In widths from 30/’ to 13 ft. 
at Lowest Prices in U.S.A. 
Samples and price lists on request to 4 


ART IMPORTING CO. ; 


733 Public Ledger Building, - 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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231 West 17th St., New York 
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BOTTICELLI 


prepared his own colors by rule of 
thumb, using egg tempera for his 
vehicle. Today, the artist buys his 
colors prepared by the color chem- 
ist—they are a scientific prepara- 
tion. Martint TEMPERA is a true 
egg-oil-emulsion color combined 
with pigments of great purity and 
excellence of tonal value. Why not 
try painting with the old master 











medium—it is a thrilling experience. 
The MARTINI ARTISTS COLOR 


LABORATORY ES 
97-99 Harris Ave., L. L. City, N. Y¥. 
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Palette Art (0. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS | 


A Service Station for the 
Artist, Art STUDENT 
ILtusrrator, Desicner, Etc. 


Come and see us demonstrate 

“‘Neography”’ the New Etching 

Process. You can do it in Two 
Lessons 


327 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
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§Selican 
Eilido 
Artists’ 
Water 
Colors 


in tubes 
and pans 


Illustrated Leaflet ‘‘A-D’’ 
sent on request 
PELICAN WORKS- 
GUNTHER WAGNER 
INC. 
34 E. 23rd Street, New York 








BLOCKX COLORS 


OIL, WATER AND 
POWDER COLORS 


“The finest in the World— 
Standard of the Colormen” 


Artists’ 
Belgian Canvas 


d‘Outr 
Fils, Terwagng 
(Belgique) 








Thirty different weaves 
and surfaces. LINEN and 
COTTON from 17 in. to 20 
feet and 4 in. wide. 











Special List of 
Absorbent Canvases 


Write for Price List 
and Sample Book 





Manufacturers and Importers 
ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


129-131 WEST 31st ST.. NEW YORK 











BUY YOUR 
Artists’ Materials 


Colors—Brushes—Canvas 


from the 
Manufacturer and Importer 


ERWIN M. RIEBE CO. 
49 East gTH STREET 
159 East 60TH St., N. Y. C. 


Regent 4721-4722 Factory Maspeth, N.Y. 























CANVAS 


ENGLISH H 
BELGIUM 
FRENCH 
DOMESTIC 
Linen, Cotton and Absorbent 


Samples and Price List on request 


Schneider & Co., Inc. 
Artists’ Materials 
123 W. 68th St. New York City 
Trafalgar 8553 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 


INDEPENDENT DEPARTMENT 





PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 



































facturers and dealers in artists’ supplies. 


The advertising columns of THE Art 
Dicest have become a directory of manu- 


CHAIRMAN : 
F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
27 West 67th St., New York City 


SECRETARY AND EDITOR : 
WILForp S. 
154 West 57th St., 


TREASURER : 
Gorpon H. Grant 
137 East 66th St., New York City 


Conrow 
New York City 





OBJECT: To promote the interests of contemporary American artists 





For membership, send check to Treasurer. 
PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS, in every field of the visual arts— 


AND ASSOCIATE PROFESSIONAL MEMBERS, art teachers, supervisors, writers, lecturers, and 
those in art work in museums and educational institutions. 


Lay Memaers, all sympathetic to the development of art in America. 


DUES, $2.00 a year, 


including subscrip- 
tion to THE AR? 
DIGEST. 


DUES, $5.00 a year, 
including THE Aart 
DIGEST. 


A nation-wide art organization of American citizens. Membership in 47 states. 





REGIONAL CHAPTER CAMPAIGN 


Ever since the formation in 1928 of the 
American Artists Professional League it has 
become more and more apparent how great 
was the need for just such an association. 
The League itself—both members and offi- 
cers—fully realizes the importance of its 
work to further and develop the interests of 
the art workers of America. The problem is 
not an easy one, for it is complicated not only 
by the variety of activities and of personal 
expression, but by the fact that despite—or 
because of—the vastness of the territory, 
the artists have no national voice. No single 
organ can be said to exist through which the 
artists can secure the information and help 
they need. For that reason, the League has 
decided to create chapters in every city and 
town throughout the United States and thus 
build up a very closely organized force. This 
can be developed to the point where all 
questions on technic and style, on the known 
science of mediums, can be made clear 
through a series of lectures. Moreover, 
papers on the various kinds of artistic en- 
deavor will be made available to every 
chapter. Nor will the League be satisfied 
with half-mulled information. Experts will 
be secured so that the knowledge imparted 
in both the beginning and the advanced 
stages of the many arts and crafts will 
spring from intelligent support and coopera- 
tion—from the point of theory and in prac- 
tical application. 

Each chapter will keep in touch with the 





Regional Committee of New York, and 


through this Committee, the Executive Coun- 
cil will be able to meet the many needs of 
both artist and lay members of the chapters. 
At the same time there will be built up a 
membership which will be a useful force in 
furthering the art interest of the artist while 
helping the lay member to appreciate the 
creations of the artists. All this constitutes 
the driving toward a great renaissance of art 
in America. Then shall this country afford 
opportunity to all those interested in the 
Fine Arts and Crafts, and shall crown suc- 
cess with the great laurels it so richly de- 
serves. Then the artists themselves may 
profit so much more completely in their own 
time, and not have to see their life’s work 
go unappreciated or unrecognized. The artist, 
like the workers in all professions, requires 
a certain amount of praise to spur him on 
to greater endeavor. But mere praise is not 
enough. With it must go the tangible form 
of appreciation evidenced in the sale and 
purchase of the artist’s work. The League 
proposes to cooperate in every way to help 
its members to a proper evaluation of the 
work of American artists. America does not 
sufficiently value its own artists in the many 
fields of their expression, largely because 
there has been no concerted voice from them. 
Heretofore they have spoken in their sep- 
arate groups divided often by great distance 
of time and space. If the workers in the 
Fine Arts and Crafts can cooperate more 
closely through such an organization as the 
regional chapters provide, so powerful a 


[Continued on next page] 











American Reflector 








Artistic Picture Lighting 


The picture at the left shows the effect of even, glareless lighting with 


100-102-104 South Jefferson Street, Dept. P38, Chicago, Illinois 


A developement of thirty years’ experience in scientific 
picture lighting. 


Hidden Beauties 
Brought to Light 


There are depths of feeling in every work of art 
that are lost to the beholder until they are revealed 
at their full worth with Art-O-Lite Reflectors. 


Try Art-O-Lite at Our Expense! 


The foremost artists, homes, galleries and dealers 
have depended upon Art-O-Lite Reflectors for 
years. They consult us on all their lighting prob- 
lems. You may do it too. We assume all respon- 
sibility by saying ‘‘try Art-O-Lite at our expense.’’ 
Your nearest dealer has them or should. If not, 
write us. 
An Enlarged Copy of the above impressive 
view in oil by Maxfield Parrish, with all of 
its original beauty of coloring brought out 
by Art-O-Lite, is reserved for you. Mailed 
free on request. 


& Liphting Company 
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American Art at Venice 


“October Afternoon,” by Van Dearing Perrine,.Venice Biennial. 


On April 24 the International Biennial at | pert (now dead), Edward Hopper, Bernard 


Venice, Italy, will open. America’s section, 
through the initiative of Walter Clarke of 
the Grand Central Art Galleries of New 
York, will be housed for the first time in 
its own pavilion. Reproduced herewith are 
two paintings from the collection of Ameri- 
can art which the Grand Central Galleries 
and the American Federation of Arts sent 
over. 

The selection of paintings and sculptures 
by the American Federation of Arts and the 
Grand Central Art Galleries probably will 
meet with criticism for leaning overwhelm- 
ingly to the academic and conservative side. 
Of 84 painters represented, only nine can be 
identified with modernism, which, to quote 
the conservative critic of the New York 
Herald Tribune, is now “riding the crest of 
of the wave.” 

The nine artists who are either “modern” 
or “progressive” are: Alexander Brook, 
Glenn Coleman, Stuart Davis, Samuel Hal- 


Classified Anew 





Knoedler’s exhibition in London of con- | 


temporary English paintings for the benefit 
of the Prince of Wales General Hospital 
caused P. G. Konody of the London 
Observer to classify the artists by “gen- 
erations.” “By this term,” he wrote, “I refer 


not to the age of the exhibitors, but to the | 


character of their art, for we have among 


us many very young men whose art is. | 


senile, and some men—Mr. Sickert, for 
example—who are past middle age, but 
whose work has a character of youth. 

“Speaking generally, we can say that the 
art produced around us today can be 
described as either ‘old generation’—that is 
to say, characteristic of the 1880 attitude 
towards art; or ‘middle generation,’ which 
reflects the attitude of the ’nineties and the 
turn of the century; or ‘young generation,’ 
which is essentially characteristic of the 
century in which we live. At Knoedler’s 
Galleries Mr. Sickert and Mr. Paul Nash 
belong to the last class, whereas the middle 
generation is stoutly represented by Prof. 
H. Tonks, Mr. Wilson Steer, Sir William 
Orpen, Miss Ethel Walker, Sir George 
Clausen, Mr. Philip Connard, Mr. Augustus 
John, Mr. A. J. Munnings, and a number of 
others.” 








| Karfiol, Joseph Pollet, Abraham’ Walkowitz 


and Max Weber. 

No modern sculptor ig represented among 
the bronzes. The 12 sulptors whose works 
are shown comprise: Hunt Diederich, Leo 
Friedlander, John Gregory, Malvina Hoff- 
man, Anna Hyatt Huntington, C. Paul 
Jennewein, Edward MrCartan, Hermon A. 
MacNeil, Paul Manship, Albin Polasek, 
A. Phimister Proctor and Adolph. A. 
Weinman. : 


? 





Avoids Modernism — and California 


“139th Psalm,” by Howard Giles. Venice Biennial. 


The list of conservative painters includ 
most of the famous names in acader 
American art, such as Frank W. Bense 
George de Forest Brush, Frederick { 
Frieseke, Childe Hassam, Charles W. Haw 
thorne, George Luks, Gari Melchers, Heng 
W. Parton, E. W. Redfield, Henry O. T: 
ner and Horatio Walker. 

A further analysis of the catalogue she 
that, in spite of the many fine painters aml 
sculptors on the Pacific Coast, not one 
them has been accorded a place. 
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voice will be created that instead of being 
heard by hundreds in more or less isolated 
communities, it will reach hundreds of thou- 
sands all over the United States. 

The need of such a Service would be in- 


| stantly apparent if it were possible to take 


a census of the knowledge and appreciation 


| of art in America. On@ would be aghast at 


the utter lack that, despite all that has been 
done in the arts, prevails among the millions 
of educated American écitizens. When these 
chapters are formed it will be the aim and 
object of each chapter’ to interest and then 
fully enlighten every pefson in its community 
in this work. Only then can active co-opera- 
tion from the public at large be attained so 
that appreciation and honor can be awarded. 

The League asks, and hopes to secure, the 
cooperation of the leading spirits in every 
section to the end that by a concerted move- 
ment the artistic voice may be raised above 
the din of tawdry manufacture. The League 
wants to see the decoration of American in- 
stitutions and of public buildings awarded 
to American painters and designers whose 
work is worthy of the award. It desires the 
time to come when official portraits and 
commissions from our government will be 
given to our own artists. Only in this way 
can America achieve a glorious modern art, 
representative of her own indomitable self, 
representative of these times in which we 
live and work. The Regional Committee 
urges every artist in the wide-flung com- 
munities of this country to form their chap- 
ters and help this committee create this great 
voice of art in America. 

—GEORGE PEARSE ENNIS 





PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 
SPECIAL NOTICE 


There has been some misunderstandi 
about dues in the League which we desif 
to correct. The annual dues for old and 1 
members are $2.00 for professional 
associate professional members. This ; 
cludes a one year’s subscription to THE / 
Dicest. For lay members the annual due 
are $5.00, which includes the subscripti¢ 
to THe Art Dicest. Under a new arra 
ment, if you are already a subscriber 
Tue Art Dicest, then you remit only $14 
in case of professional or associate prof 
sional membership, or $3.00 in case of ld 
membership. Members of the League wh 
have already paid the double subscriptic 
will be credited with $1.00 or $2.00 as th 
case may be on next year’s dues to ft 
League. 

In addition, all members of the A. A. P.1 
who have been subscribers to THE 
Dicest before joining the League are 
quested to notify Mr. Conrow, the Se 
tary, of the duration of their subscriptie 


in order to enable him to give due credit. 7 
* * * 


MEMBERSHIP EXTENSION 


All workers in the visual arts, all frie 
of art in America, should be members of t 
League. : 

All that is necessary for immediate enro 
ment is to send name, address and check 
annual dues (for correct amount see headii 
at the top of this page) to Gorpon H. GRA! 
Treasurer, 137 E. 66th St., New York, NA 





Semcon 








